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Would You Like to Know 


this Girl? 


Who is she? What has happened to her? 
What is about to happen to her? For 
anyone who knows anything about 
girls can see that this is a girl to whom 
only exciting things can possiblyhappen 








HE is a mystery, and we 
must admit that we don’t 


know any more about 
her than you do. We don’t even 
know the name of the person who 
may tell us her tragic or comic or 
thrilling story. It is all very com- 
plicated. The only thing we know 
is that the girl in the picture is the 
heroine of a new kind of story that 
will be made to your own order- 
or to somebody's order—and you 
can find out all about it in the 
September issue. 


And that is only the beginning 


It is only one of the many excit- 
ing things that are coming next 
month. There is the story of The 
Bear Who Met a Porcupine a- 
Wandering through the Woods. 
The bear was surprised, but his 
surprise was the merest flutter as 
compared to the amazement of the 
person who met the bear! 


Jo Ann and the Princess 


is another story that you must 
read aloud to your tent mates. 
Ellis Parker Butler, the author of 
Pigs is Pigs, is writing his first 
girl’s story for us. Jo 
Ann is undoubtedly a 
tomboy. Even her best 
friends admit that. 


670 Lexington Avenue 


And, of course, you'd expect al- 
most anything to happen when her 
worst enemy comes to the boy’s 
camp that is across the road. And 
almost everything does happen. 
John Held, Jr. drew the pictures 


for us. 


As for Adventure 


Raquel had no idea what she was 
letting herself in for when she un- 
dertook to get herself and Georgie 
out of the bandit country, and if 
anyone had told her that she was to 
play the part of a Mexican senorita 

but read it yourself next month. 

And read Miriam's Balance 
Wheel—a camp story; and giggle 
with your captain over I Went 
to Camp Macy. It is the diary of a 
Girl Scout Captain who did. 

Perhaps you have your needle 
already threaded for the other 
pieces of silk underwear you are 
making under Mrs. Curtis’ direc- 
tion; there are more luscious camp- 
fire recipes and more tennis sug- 
gestions from Helen Wills; all in 
our big September number. 


The American Girl 


New York City 





the story 

' Dorothy Can- 
Pau ‘icld is going to 
= Stell us the story 
of the girl in the 
picture as soon as 


She will know 


she knows it. 
And she will 
a probably know it 
Va DY; soon after you 
J i 
ag kes Na £ read the Septem- 
-% { ber issue! 
Wey F Everyone who 


has read Under- 
i stood Betsy or The 
i 4 Made-to-Order 
Stories waits for 
more stories by this loved writer. 
Dorothy Canfield was born in 
New England and she has lived 
in many small towns throughout 
the United States—that is why she 
knows so much about us and 
writes so beautifully about such 
real people. During the war she 
lived abroad, organizing relief 
work for the wounded and estab- 
lishing a convalescent home for 
frail children. The Made-to-Order 
Stories were written to please her 
small son. And Understood Betsy 
was read chapter by 
chapter as it was written 
to the girls at a summer 
camp in Vermont. 


Dorothy 
Canfield 
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In Brooklyn— 


Official head 
quarters for Girl 
and Boy Scout 
clothing and ac 
cessories is at 
A & S—where a 
special depart: 
ment awaits you. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS nc 
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ton Di 
couts/ 


ashi 
Girl 
We want you to 
know that this store 
is official headquar- 
ters for Washing- 
ton, and when you 
come in for Girl 
Scout Apparel or 
Equipment, you will 
find a royal wel- 
come here. 




















In Newburgh— 


Girl Scouts of Orange County 
For That New Uniform 
Or Other Equipment 
Go to STERN’S 
NEWBURGH NEW YORK 


In St. Paul— 


~ Official Headquarters in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


SheGellder dhe 
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Magic Ring 
A Game For Camp And Elsewhere 


AGIC Ring is a game first played 

in a camp of our good friends, the 
Camp Fire Girls—at Camp Sealth, Seat- 
tle, Washington. The first time it was 
played it just happened, as is so often 
the case with delightful things. Then, 
once having discovered it, the girls 
played it again and again until it is not 
only part of that camp but of many 
camps. And it is not only a summertime 
game but one which may be played upon 
many occasions throughout the year. 

It started at a camp fire. One girl hap- 
pened to repeat a poem she loved; an- 
other girl repeated a poem she loved; 
poem followed poem—and the Magic 
Ring was formed. In time the camp 
chief, Miss Ruth Brown, gathered to- 
gether those poems most loved by the 
girls who had come to camp and pub- 
lished a book of them called Magic Ring. 

In the foreword of the book, she de- 
scribes the game and we pass it on to 
you, wherever you are, and to your camp 
or your troop meeting. “During the five 
summers since Magic Ring was first 
started,” writes Miss Brown, “it has 
developed many variations. Sometimes 
it meets a rainy morning assembly with 
rain and wind poems, or again it brings 
to the ring on a hilltop, under the stars, 
a group of star and night poems. One day 
we caine upon some girls drying dishes, 
billowing their towels to the swing of, 
‘I must go down to the seas again!’ 
They explained that they were having 
a nautical adventure by repeating all the 
water poems they knew.” 

Any camp or any troop or any 
patrol or any girl will enjoy Magic 
Ring. Many kinds of poems are to be 
found in the anthologies of poetry which 
have been published. Why not buy one 


..In Scranton 


Samlers 


...and only Samters... 
show and sell all Girl 
Scouts equipment. . .and 
Boy Scouts too... young 


folks floor . . . second. 





In Boston— 





Official Headquarters in 


BOSTON 


for Girl Scout 
Apparel and Ac- 
cessories 


A Special Section, de- 
voted to Girl and Boy 
Scout Equipment, is lo- 
cated on the Third 
Floor Main Store. 


Jordan Marsh Company 





for your troop or camp or your own 
library? You are certain to find poems 
which you will love in any one of the 
following books which are collections of 
poems by many poets: 

This Singing World by Louis Unter- 
meyer (Harcourt, Brace); Come Hither 
by Walter De La Mare (Knopf); The 
Melody of Earth by Mrs. Waldo Rich- 
ards (Houghton Mifflin Company); 
Silver Pennies by Blanche Willis Thomp- 
son (Macmillan Company). 

Or why not start your own book of 
poems? Wherever you see one which you 
love, copy it for your book. If you do 
this over a period of time, it is surpris- 
ing what a lovely collection of poems 
you can make. Then you do not lose 
those you have read and enjoyed. They 
will always be near you, to be taken 
out whenever you wish. 





In Rochester— 


GIRL SCOUT 
APPAREL Head- 
quarters are located 
the Shops of 
Youthful Fashions, on 
the Third Floor. 


B. Forman Co. 





in 





In Indianapolis 
~~ Girl Scouts will naturally secure 


all their equipment from 


L. S. Ayres & Company 








Patronize the equipment agent in your town 
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Before Cities Were Built ~ 








HEN every family kept a cow and hung the milk 
W in the well—when everyone had a garden—when 
nothing was known of germs and bacteria, they didn’t 
do much camping and they didn’t have to give much 
thought ‘to the problems of freshness in food. 

Now when millions of us live in cities, we need 
sometimes to get out in the open and live in camps. 
And, when we know that 
where, we need to think 


germs and bacteria lurk every- 
much about the freshness and 
cleanness of the things we eat. 

When appetites are keen, the variety and the quality of 
our food is all the more important. To have good, well 
cooked, wholesome food is more important when you are 
camping than when you are living at home. That means that 
you must have milk. You must évow that it is clean. You 


can have it, no matter where your camp may be. Evaporated 
Milk gives to every camp a purer, richer milk than our grand- 
mothers ever had, even though they lived on the farm and 
knew how to milk the cow. Let us tell you how good it is. 

Evaporated Milk is pure milk. Nothing is added to 
Not a thing is taken from it but some of 


All 


preserve it. 
the water which is the greater part of all milk. 
the food qualities of the milk 
are kept in it. Not one of 
them is harmed in any way. 


The cream begins to separate as 
soon as the milk comes from the cow. 


~ 
Lh y \ 


ORDINARY MILK 





EvAPORATED MILK 
AsSsOcIATION 











Always fresh and sweet and absolutely safe. The 
milk is produced under the supervision of experts on 
farms in the best dairying sections of America. It is 
received in sanitary plants in the country within a few 
hours after it comes from the cow—while it is fresh and 
sweet. It is carefully tested for purity and cleanliness. 
Then part of the water is removed—it is concentrated. 
Finally, it is put in air-tight containers and sterilized — 
protected from everything that can impair its freshness 
and sweetness and purity. In this condition it comes to 
you——fresh and sweet and absolutely safe. 

With better richness. 871%% of natural cows’ milk 
is water. The remaining 124% is composed of butterfat 
(cream), milk sugar, proteins and mineral salts. 60% of 
the water of cows’ milk is removed in making Evaporated 
Milk. The food (solid) content of Evaporated Milk is, 
therefore, more than twice as great as in ordinary milk. 
And every drop of Evaporated Milk contains a// the food 
elements of milk. There is no cream line. The cream 
never separates. It stays in the milk. Evaporated Milk 
is never skimmed milk. It is always more-than-double 
rich in butterfat and also in the bone and tissue-building 
substances—in all the elements which make milk nature’s 
most perfect food. 

As good at home as in the camp. Evaporated Milk 
is used in hundreds of thousands of homes. Wherever 
you need milk, Evaporated Milk will detter fill the need. 
In cream soups, for creaming vegetables, in breads and 
cakes, in cocoa, iced or hot—wherever you use milk— 
Evaporated Milk serves as nothing else will serve. It 
serves in place of cream for coffee, in ice creams, for 
desserts—wherever you need cream (single or double). 
The adaptability of Evaporated Milk to every milk and 
cream need at home or in camp, will be an astonishing 
revelation that will surprise you and delight you. 

The modern cream and milk supply. Undiluted 
Evaporated Milk serves as cream—at less than half the 
cost of cream. It can be diluted to suit any milk need, 
and costs less than ordinary milk. Grocers everywhere 
have it. The supply on your pantry shelf is always fresh 
and sweet and absolutely safe—equal to every need for 
cream and milk. Let us send you our “Food Fit for 
Camping Appetites”” and other free booklets telling 
you more about the good 
qualities and varied uses of 
Evaporated Milk. 


In Evaporated Milk the cream never 
separates—it is kept in the milk. 
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Along the Editor's Trail 


get away alone. There are 

our families—we want to 
be with them. And there are 
our friends—we wouldn’t miss 
them. But sometimes it seems 
that we just never have any 
time to ourselves! And it is the 
same way with our thoughts. 
So much to be done, so much to 
to be learned. Every minute 
of the day filled. Busy, busy, 
busy. 

Iam always glad when sum- 
mer is here because that is the 
time of all the year when I can 
steal away by myself and think 
and dream. I imagine that is 
because I live in a part of the 
country where the fields and 
the woods are buried in snow 
for many weeks and it is only 
in the summer that I can drop down under a tree or 
out in a field with the sun deliciously warm upon me. 

Sometimes I don’t think of a thing—just lie there 
and watch any dragon-fly that happens to come my 
way or any gold-finch or any lazy little clouds in 
the sky. Sometimes I think—of anything that drifts 
into my mind. Possibly about what I want to be and 
do and how I can make it happen. And sometimes 
it seems to me I can feel everything about me grow- 
ing, with roots deep in the earth. And I wonder 
what is deep in the earth, there where I am sitting 

I love my times alone outdoors. 

And I never come back home, any more, without 
closing my eyes and listening to the song of the 
wind. I have always loved the wind. I love it against 
my face. I love to go to sleep with it whistling 
around the corner of the house. I remember that 
one of my favorite pieces to speak used to be James 
Whitcomb Riley’s, “Have you ever heard the wind 
go, ‘W-h-h-h-o-0-0-0-0-?? ” How I did practise 
that piece up in my room! And how I did love to 
draw out that ‘W-h-h-h-o-0-0-0-!” to imitate the 


ye is difficult, sometimes, to 





= 


wind on a cold winter’s night. 

I have always loved to see 
trees bend and glisten and sway 
in the wind. And for many 
years I had known the rain- 
patter sound of the wind 
through poplars, the moan of 
it through Norway spruce and 
the slither of it through dry 
corn stalks. But until I read the 
book by Thomas Hardy, I had 
not known the song of the 
wind. 

He told me, that afternoon 
up in Vermont, of the heath 
song of the wind. In his book 
was the heath, across which the 
wind swept, making little tin- 
kling notes in tiny, bell-like 
weed flowers, and with great 
undernotes in the sweep of the 
wind across the unhindered 
distances. It seemed to me I could hear his heath 
wind-song, there in my room so many hundred 
miles from Wessex. 

And I closed my book and left my room and 
went out along the road to a stone wall above an 
open, rolling field. The sun was slowly sinking 
behind mountains in the distance. 

I listened. Was there a wind song that day? 
There was a little breeze, for my hair was lightly 
lifted. I listened. 

Slowly the song of the wind was brought to me. 
There were the pines—and I heard the pine-note 
in the song. There were grasses—and I heard the 
grass-note. There was the constant, softly rushing 
note which I knew was there because the summer 
breeze had come to me from so far away. I closed 
my eyes and listened to the weaving together of the 
wind-notes into its song. 

And ever since that day, when I am alone out- 
doors, before I go home I listen for the wind-song. 
And I am grateful to Thomas Hardy who told me 
about it. 


A table of contents for this issue will be found en page 50 
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Hold Fast Your Dreams 


By LOUISE DRISCOLL 


Hold fast your dreams! 
Within your heart 

Keep one still, secret spot 
Where dreams may go, 
And sheltered so, 


May thrive and grow— 
Where doubt and fear are not. 
O, keep a place apart 

Within your heart, 

For little dreams to go. 
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A shriek with an eerie unhuman edge to it, loud, horrifying, 
intense—was it the uneasy spirit of the old miser? Was it 


Kneebright’s Ghost 


HEN Mr. H.K. Wan- 
derforth bought a hun- 
dred acres of woodland 


and forgotten pasture on the 
south side of Perch Pond, he 
also bought the ancient farm- 
house that had originally been 
the hub of the big tract. 
Vaguely he had meant to re- 
model the old house—then he 
found it was perhaps beyond 
repair. He became more inter- 
ested in a bit of Cape Cod 
shoreline, and presented the 
whole hundred acres to the 
Girl Scouts for a camp site. 
The Girl Scouts were unfeign- 
edly grateful to Mr. Wander- 
forth—grateful, too, that he 
possessed the name he did, for 
“Camp Wanderforth” sounds 
so infinitely more alluring than 
“Camp Smith” or “Camp 
Jones.” 

The camp began its first 
season a-flutter with the ex- 
citement of getting under way. 
To be sure, the Big Chief was 
not exactly a-flutter; she had 
too much to do to be anything 
but steadily and 
solidly on the run. 
The camp had de- 
cided to follow, that 
first summer, some 
of the Indian legends 
of which the coun- 
tryside was full— 
hence the camp di- 
rector automatically 
became Big Chief, 
the counselors were 
braves—and if some 
of the youngest ten- 
derfoots were occa- 
sionally referred to 
as papooses, at least 
that was in private. 

Everybody agreed 


that a year or two of weather would improve the glaring 
buff-pink of the shacks and the raw khaki of the tents, but 
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Illustrations by Florence Gardiner 


































hidden under 


They said the money was 


none the less there was a pleas- 
ing spick-and-spanness to off- 
set this; an exciting smell of 
pine shavings and new lum- 
ber. By way of contrast, there 
was the old farmhouse. What 
had not weather done to it! 
Two hundred years of weather! 
Of course it was duly inspected 
again and again, and certain 
rules governing its treatment 
were issued by Big Chief. 

It lay somewhat behind the 
camp, away from the pond. 
But you had only to cross the 
big meadow where colors and 
morning jerks and games and 
pageants were held, you had 
only to step through the mys- 
terious phalanx of dark old 
arbor-vitae trees that edged the 
meadow—and there it was, 
gray as a fieldstone, sunk under 
an immense elm that had whis- 
pered the same secrets to it for 
a century. Those arbor-vitaes 
were something of a mystery. 
They swept in so majestic and 
ordered a semi-circle along the 
western boundary of 
the big field that it 
seemed certain they 
had been planted. 
But how long ago? 
For they towered 
gigantically, close- 
pressing and somber, 
as stately a piece of 
landscape gardening 
as ever a camp could 
hope to find in the 
wilds. Their screen 
formed a_ splendid 
backdrop, and from 
their natural wings 
and dressing-rooms 
emerged the young 
actors of Camp 


hearth ; 
eart®  Wanderforth to stage 


many an open-air drama against the whispering trees. 
Sis and Chummy and Bumps wandered across the 
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meadow arm in arm. What their real names 
were, I can’t pretend to tell you; even if 
you had stayed in camp all summer you 
probably wouldn’t have found out. But I 
cam tell you that Sis bugled for her side of 
camp, and that Chummy could draw al- 
most anything you wanted her to and so 
was very useful. Bumps had no particular 
talent; she was just nice. They all hailed 
from the same encampment—W ahwahtay- 
see Wigwam. Hence you may guess that 
they could be translated into “The Fire- 
flies,” and when seen at night going home- 
ward with their “buglights” they lived up 
to their name. 

At any rate, these three friendly Indian 
insects strolled across the meadow, bound 
for the farm-house. 

“(ueerest trees I ever met,” Sis re- 
marked as they reached the shadow 

i the arbor-vitaes. 

“Nice pattern,” commented Chummy, 
the artist. 

“They're just like a curtain let down 
between the new camp and the old 4 
house,” Bumps put in. 

“To keep us from prying?” Sis 
asked. “Pry we shall and must, all the 
same. Oh, just look at it! Like some- 
thing asleep in the sun too tired to move.” 

“You'd be, if you were that old,’ Bumps 
said. 

“Yum! The moss on the roof! And the 
tree—and the stillness!” Chummy said. 
“You don’t realize what a steady shriek 
amp is till you get off away from it.” 

“It’s a creepy old barn; it surely is,” 
Sis remarked when they came around 
under the elm shadows to the front door. 
The door itself stood open, sagging against 
the broken floor where a confusion of 
beams and plaster and deébris silently 
showed the decay of the old house. Bumps put her head in 
iver the door-sill. 

“Don’t!” Chummy warned. “Big Chief says we mustn't 
go in. Absolutely. It’s a rule. She says the whole thing is 
apt to come down on our heads if we do.” 

“That might be one bump too many,” agreed Bumps, 
vho had earned her nickname through the tumbles she was 
always taking. 

“Who do you suppose lived in it?” Sis wondered as they 
sat down in a row on the sun-warmed door-stone. “Think 
how lonesome and far off it must have been in those days. 
Why, even now we’re three miles from the railroad. And 
there wasn’t any railroad then.” 

“And why do you suppose it’s all ruined and deserted ?” 
Chummy reflected. “Perhaps the people died of a plague. 
Perhaps there are skeletons—and ghosts.” 

Bumps sprang up from the door-stone as if it had been 
set with spikes. 

“Don’t!” she cried. ‘How horrid and spooky, Chummy. 
I don’t believe anything of the kind!” 

‘“Let’s get along,” Sis murmured. “Stillness is all right 
—in small doses. Whew! It’s time for me to blow swim- 
ming-call anyway.” 

They raced each other through the high sweet grass, 
through the barrier of dark trees, across the bright familiar 
meadow. The lilt of Sis’s swimming-call soon brought 
bathing-suited figures swarming from the encampments— 
all Camp Wanderforth, a gay pattern of red-cap, green- 
cap, blue-cap, making for the little sandy beach and the 





clear inviting shallows of Perch Pond. Sis, with her first 
clean dive from the springboard (she wore the coveted 
emblem of the junior life-saver) washed away all the 
weight of the haunted stillness there at the farm. What 
rotten ideas Chummy sometimes had! It came of being an 
artist, Sis supposed, and having the real and the fanciful 
always mixed up in your head. 

Bumps was floundering with the green-caps, trying 
desperately to pass her under-water swim. Bumps was 
much like the ostrich, who, when his head is buried under 
the sand thinks all of him out of sight. As long as Bumps’ 
face was below water she spluttered along blissfully uncon- 
scious of how much of her came humping out elsewhere. 
Sis, nearly choked with laughter and water, came inshore 
with a swift crawl stroke to help her friend. 

That night at campfire the different wigwams put on 
various stunts. Sometimes each encampment had its own 
fire, with even a bit of something to eat roasted on sticks. 
But usually all Camp Wanderforth met at the big council 
fire near the shore, where you could see the moon coming 
up over the water and, on the other side, the last glow of 
sunset behind the black wall of the arbor-vitaes. There 
were always good songs to sing; and Big Chief told thrill- 
ing stories—sometimes funny and sometimes solemn ones 
that made vou want to be a better camper. And Zoo told 
stories, too—great ones. Zoo was the nature counselor, 
called Zoo because of the vast number of animals she kept 
in her mind. Though she might almost as well have been 
dubbed “Arboretum,” for the number of trees and flowers 
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4 hideous. incredible sound shattered the quiet June night. Tangled in blankets they 
prang into a tense trembling knot. “It's the gug-gug-gug-ghost,” Chummy quavered 


as equally great. Zoo knew everything about nature. 

But Zoo never said to you, “Now girls, take your mag- 
nifving glasses and turn to page 336 and we shall endeavor 
to ascertain whether or not this specimen contains pellucid 
dots.” Not so. She would more likely pull a turtle from 
the pocket of her corduroy bloomers, christen it Mrs. Mud, 
and let it set up housekeeping in the dining-place. Or she 
would scratch on your tent-flap in the earliest dawn, and 
with a shining in her face bid you go with her wonder- 
hunting. And the wonders were found—if you were with 
Zoo. It mattered not whether you found the red-winged 
blackbird’s nest you set out for; there were a hundred 
other marvels. But you would have tramped right over 
them with your clumsy wet boots had not Zoo been along 
to show you. 

Zoo wasn’t in camp to-night. She was lecturing in town. 
She might have objected to Wahwahtaysee Wigwam’s stunt 
from a scientific point of view, but it certainly looked very 
pretty. They sang the “Wahwahtaysee, little firefly, little 
flitting white-fire insect,” song from Hiawatha, which Sis 
had fitted rather neatly to an old tune. Then they twinkled 
about the meadow with their flashlights—now high, now 
low, looking so much like gigantic fireflies that they got 
a fine round of applause. 

“Sometime,”’ Chummy said to Big Chief when they were 
in the circle again, “we all ought to get up a pageant or 
something about the old house—its history, you know. 
Wouldn’t it be fun?” 

“But we don’t know its history,” Big Chief objected. 
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“T wish we did. For it must have one; anything 
so old must have.” 

“I was saying this afternoon, that perhaps 
the people all—” Chummy began,‘ and found 
herself sprawling backwards with Sis apologiz- 
ing for being so clumsy. Before she could 
struggle up and go on with the theory that Sis 
disliked, a man’s voice spoke from the gloom 
outside the firelight. 

“Mean to say yew be’n here this long an’ 
dunno *beout old Kneebright?” 

For a moment every one was startled, till 
they remembered the individual whom Camp 
Wanderforth called Heap Big Medicine Man, 
because he could fix anything. “Heap Big” 
must have referred to his prowess in fixing, 
rather than his size, for he was a tiny, tough 
little man, with a brown, wrinkled, clean- 
shaven face and the keen yet dreamy eyes of 
one who spends much time in the woods. He 
had built half Camp Wanderforth, and stayed 
on now in a remote little shack behind the 
kitchens to do all the handy work and to teach 
pionecring and woodcraft. 

“Do you know about the old house?” Big 
Chief demanded. ‘‘You must; of course; you’ve 
always lived around here, haven’t you ?” 

“Man and boy, fifty-seven year and a leetle 
more,” he said. 

“Come and tell us,” Big Chief urged. 

“Oh, do!” shouted Camp Wanderforth, 
making room for him beside the fire. 

“Wal,” said Heap Big Medicine Man, 
rubbing hard hands together. “How I 
understand it, ’s this. The fa’m, seems so, 
was fust built way back afore the Revvy- 
lewtionary War—Injun_ times. Mebbe 
twa’n't this same house. Anyways, this ’n’s 
be’n here plenty long enough—’beout hun- 
dred an’ fifty year, I guess. The last feller 
that fa’med here was an old man name of 
Jereboam Kneebright—” The camp giggled, 

but Medicine Man looked so brown and solemn they 
hushed. “He lived thar all solitary sole alone. My gran- 
paw remembered him, so you see *twas quite a spell ago— 
back some before Civil War times, I reckon. Wal, he 
fa’med an’ he fa’med, an’ he laid up his money under a 
brick in the hearth—an’ why folks al’ays lays money in the 
hearth an’ keys under doormats I dunno, ’cause everybody 
else knows all abeout it sure’s shootin’ ducks. Wal, old 
Jereboam Kneebright—yas, that was his name—he was a 
reg’lar miser. It was him planted all them big trees, only 
they wa’n’t big then, but he hoped they’d grow big so’s to 
hide him an’ his house. He fa’med an’ he scrimped an’ 
he saved, an’ he skeert everybody off his place ’cause he 
was so ornery an’ ugly. Wal, one night he was inside 
a-settin’ thar after his chores was done—when in come a 
stranger. Nobody ever rightly knowed who ‘twas. Some 
said ’twas an Injun, but that ain’t likely, cause the Injuns 
was all kilt or civilized up by then. Anyways, somebody 
come in that knowed all abeout Kneebright’s money under- 
neath the hearth. That money was absomullewtely all that 
old man keert abeout—he was plumb crazy over it. When 
he seed he was a-goin’ to lose it, he jest went right smack 
clean outer his pore old head. He give one crazy screech— 
the orfullest you ever knowed—that was heard clear to 
Kempville, an’ he dropped right deown on the hearth 
deader ’n a doorpost. It jest finished his old heart, seems 
so. Wal—” 

Big Chief stood up uneasily. She was thinking of her 
(Continued on page 32) 
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I decided that there was one club at Oakdale 
Seminary that we did not want to belong to. It 
was the Minerva Club. As soon as we heard about it we 
voted to stay out of it. We stuck to that resolution and rein- 
forced it when we were sophomores and I reckon we could 
be sticking to it yet if things beyond our control hadn't 
happened—things beyond the control of Midge herself. 
The membership to the Minerva Club changes every time 
the grades are posted which is after Christmas, in March 
and in June. Nobody can belong to the club except those 
with very high brows who make an average of ninety 
or above in all studies during a school term. Once in it is an 
eternal struggle to keep in and if your foot slips once and 
you average a good ole respectable eighty-something which 
is good enough for anybody, out you go and everybody 
stands around and watches you go out and comments on it. 
And if you are a Minerva and get an honest-to-gosh seventy 
which is just on the safe side of a flunk and which I have 
thanked heaven for many a time, every tongue in school 
wags and living at Oakdale Sem. is too uncomfortable for 
words. No, sir! Glo and Midge and I didn’t care to join the 
Minnies! Too highbrow, too much studying, too much pub- 
licity, too little time for fun—in short, too much trouble! 
Midge nearly made it her first quarter when she was a 
freshman, but that was just because she was young and 
didn’t know any better. 
All the students’ names are posted on the bulletin board 
a week after exams. The names are arranged in classes and 
in order according to scholastic standing. The girl who 
makes first place in the Minerva Club heads the whole list 
and the class that she belongs to tops all others. The names 
of the other Minervas are printed in red ink and then follow 
the Near-highbrows who average eighty-nine, eighty-eight, 
eighty-seven and so forth and then come the Almost-Low- 
brows who have hit eighty-four, eighty-three, or eighty-two 
and then the Lowbrows who have made between seventy- 
five and eighty and then the Praise Be’s who average be- 
tween seventy and seventy-five and who always previously 
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have been scared they 
flunked and who grin 
from ear to ear when they 
learn that Ole Jinks 
didn’t catch ’em this 
time and they know for sure that they are on the right side 
of the fence. 

I know more about how the Praise Be’s feel than any 
other class of student. The sensation that the Minnies have 
when they see their names in red ink I can say very little 
about. My experience has been limited and my feelings 
mixed, but the Praise Be’s sit on the bottom rail and sing 
songs of praise for missing the Flunks by the skin of their 
teeth. All those who average below seventy have their names 
printed in small type at the bottom of the list. They are the 
Flunks, the intellectual worms, the disgraces. Some of them 
even go home because they sink too low even to become a 
Praise Be. Down below seventy is a cold, bleak, black world 
governed by Ole Jinks and once a student gets down there 
it is hard to get up again. It’s very uncomfortable. 

There is only one other place as uncomfortable as Ole 
Jinks’ realm and that is the place at the top of the list. The 
girl who makes that place is set on a pedestal and it is up 
to all the Minnies to knock her off and take her place. She 
has to work like the dickens to hold what she has won. And 
Midge and Glo and I claim she hasn’t won anything but 
trouble. Of course it is a tremendous honor and it pulls 
her whole class to first place which is noble, but the dis- 
advantages outweigh the advantages. The honor student is 
the chief of the Minervas, but she’s been called Big Minnie 
ever since the Sem. was a seminary. She presides at all the 
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meetings of the Min- 
erva Club and she 
sits with the faculty 
when the school has company and 
we are putting on airs, and she’s 
always asked to do things that are 
a bother like writing essays to compete with other schools 
or winning history medals for Oakdale and, worse than all, 
everybody is watching her. Of course her class wants to 
keep first place, that means a star on the class banner and 
the more stars the more glory, and even the Low-brows and 
the Praise Be’s in a class urge Big Minnie to sit tight and 
all the other classes are urging their Minnies to win the 
place and there they go nip and tuck and study and worry 
and hard work. Big Minnie hasn’t time for any fun at all 
and when she falls she falls ker-flop! She hits a lot harder 
than a mere Praise Be dropping to a Flunk and it always 
seems to hurt a lot worse. 

Midge and Glo and I noticed all of this our first quarter 
at Oakdale when Midge, by accident, got in among the 
Near-highbrows. She would have been a Minnie if she 
hadn’t been saved by a low grade in history. But Midge as 
a Highbrow wasn’t as comfortable as Glo and I were as 
Almost-lowbrows. We sat with that vast majority of in- 
betweens that are neither good nor bad and nobody noticed 
us. It suited me just right. Midge was the one who had 
trouble. Teachers and upper classmen stopped her in the 
hall to say, “Why, Marjorie, I thought surely you made the 
Minerva Club,” or, “You'll have to work harder next time,” 
or, “It’s a pity you let history keep you from being a Min- 
erva,” and so forth and so on until Midge wanted to shoot 
all the Minnies and bust up the club so she could have 
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some peace. She was in a very dangerous mood. 

“IT wouldn’t be a Minnie,” she declared, “not 
for all the honor in the world.” And Glo said she 
wouldn’t either and I knew being a Minnie was never 
going to worry me. 

We didn’t exactly try not to make the club. We just 
got busy with class stunts and every other thing that 
was more interesting than history, math and Latin and we 
let nature take its course. We did not crack a book un- 
necessarily and the result was entirely satisfactory to us. 
By cramming before exams we hit a good comfortable eighty 
or thereabouts and in the meantime we had plenty of time 
for fun. We got up among the Near-highs only once and 
that was our last freshman quarter when Granny New- 
combe came to see us right before exams. Granny didn’t 
understand how we felt about the Minerva Club and she 
kept urging us ever onward. There just wasn’t any way to 
get from under her eye. It was easier to study when she was 
around than it was to get out of it. If we hadn’t such a low 
past nothing could have saved us from having a Minerva 
reputation to keep up. As it was we all got above eighty- 
five. Midge even hit an eighty-six. But that didn’t please 
Granny. She said something about being sorry that she 
had a granddaughter who was willing to be a half-wit. 
Midge sort of bristled at that and said that the reason she 
wasn’t Big Minnie herself was because she had too much 
sense, she said she had rather be wise than intellectual, she 
said that good judgment was a lot better than knowledge, 
she said a great many things that made old Mrs. New- 
combe shake her finger in Midge’s face and splutter some- 
thing about wasted opportunities and a student’s responsi- 
bilities and family pride—several things about family 
pride. Midge got right impatient with her. 

“Granny,” she said, “for me to be Big Minnie won’t help 
my family a bit. Big Minnie is nothing but the class goat. 
I cannot see how my being the class goat can possibly help 
Mamma and Papa and George and Frank and Mary and 
Caroline and Bill and you and the baby! It would just 
mean my giving up all the fun of being in school.” 
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Granny Newcombe’s black eves snapped. She reared 
back behind her glasses just like Midge does when she 
meets with opposition. Granny drew her lips down until 
they were very firm thin lines. 

“Marjorie,” she said, ‘it would be well if you would 
think of your ancestors and remember that a Newcombe 
has never let another have first place. Your forebears were 
all brainy men and women with pride enough to.make them 
use the intellect God gave them. You should be ashamed 
of yourself. A Newcombe with a measly little eighty-six! 
If your forefathers knew it they would roll in their graves.” 

Midge started pacing the floor. 

“Well I’m not ashamed,” she retorted. ‘Eighty-six is 
good enough. if my ancestors don’t like it they can just 
roll over for all I care. They can turn and turn and keep 
on turning. As far as I’m concerned I'd just as soon not 
have any ancestors. Why should I work like a dog to have 
first place because some ancestor wanted first place? If an 
ancestor wants a Newcombe to have first place ket him come 
here and get it. I’m not going to spend my time with my 
nose in a book. Ancestors, bah! I don’t give a hoot for 
ancestors !!” 

Old Mrs. Newcombe got up stiffly. She sniffed twice. 

“Marjorie,” 
left the room. 

Midge continued to pace the floor. She addressed the air 
first on the left and then on the right. 

“Ancestors!” she said. ““Toot!”—six paces to the front. 
“Ancestors! Piff!”—seven paces back. ‘Let ’em revolve!” 
—eight paces to the side. “I hope they get dizzy! It would 
serve ’em right. The idea of rolling over just because I’m 
not Big Minnie! And if I should make Big Minnie and 
then lost it what would they do? Stand on their heads, I 
reckon. And Granny would blame me for turning ‘em up- 
side down! And in the meantime I would just be a grind. 
No more fun! Nothing but work!” She 
stopped long enough to bang her fist on 
the table. “I will not be Big Minnie! And 
Granny can’t make me!” 

Of course Glo and I understood exactly 
how Midge felt about it. ' 
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might see the light on the i} 
subject and give us her ap- r 
proval again. It seemed too 
bad, in fact almost be- 
nighted, for anybody to be 
disappointed over a good 
grade like an eighty-six. 
Why the quarter before 
Midge had been down 
among the Lowbrows and 
I was a Praise Be and we 
all felt perfectly comfort- 
able. And Granny was mis- 
erable over a Newcombe’s 
having an 
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was so unnec- 
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must have hurt 
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her a little for letting her temper fly. After awhile she 
stopped pacing the floor and stood by the window a long 
time. 

“Dad spanked me once,” she said, “for sassing Granny. 
I don’t want to hurt her feelings but, honest-to-gosh, she 
gets me so riled! When she makes up her mind about some- 
thing I can’t do a thing with her. Now she wants me to be 
.Big Minnie all the rest of my life! I'll never have any 
peace!” , 

And then later. 

“T love Granny better than anybody in the world except 
mamma and papa and George and Frank and Mary and 
Caroline and Bill and the baby.” 

And then still later. 

“T reckon I love Granny better than anybody in the 
world!” : : 

Finally Midge turned from the window and got out her 
algebra book. She opened the pages sullenly. I thought she 
was going to study. It hurt me to see Midge so easily con- 
quered. But Midge didn’t disappoint me. : 

“Just listen to this,” she said. “ * Two angles are supple- 
mentary’ ! I don’t even know what supplementary means. I 
don’t even care what it means. ‘The square of the number of 
degrees in the larger angle exceeds by 4400 the product of 
the number of degrees in one angle by the number in the 
other angle. Find the number of degrees in each angle.’ 
Can you tell me why I should spend all afternoon working 
that foolishness? I don’t care how many degrees in each 
angle. They are not my angles. I’ve never owned an angle, 
never expect to. If I worked that, the afternoon would be 
wasted.” 

She didn’t even know that she was reading next year’s 
work. She closed the book with a bang. 

“The juniors are having a weinie roast down by the cov- 
ered bridge and we are invited,” said Glo. “Let’s all go.” 

Midge weighed weinies 
and angles in her mind a 
moment and then slung the 
book across the room. Then 
she reared back behind her 
glasses just like Granny 
and drew her lips down 
until they were very thin, 
firm lines. 

“I will not be Big Min- 
nie,” she said, “and Gran- 
ny can’t make me.” 

And that is the way 
matters stood when school 
closed and we went home 
and they were still stand- 
ing the same way when we 
came back as sophomores 
the next fall. 

Shorty Smith, a senior, 
was the honor student our 
(Continued on page 30) 
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“It makes me tired,” she said, 
“the way you snobs treat Breck” 
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“You'd act funny, ‘too, if you 
were as lonely and shy as he”’ 


<I Am A Girl Who — 


was scared to death of boys—I was always afraid of .being hurt 
and it was only luck that saved me from hurting someone: else” 


OU know when I look back on 

it, it seems to me as if I had 

spent my whole four years at high school worrying 
about commencement. Not about whether or not I would 
pass. There wasn’t any trouble about that. I always man- 
aged to get good enough grades. But—and I suppose this 
will sound terribly silly—about whom I should ask to be 
my usher. 

“Elkton, where we lived, was a small town and there never 
were more than about twelve in the graduating class, so 
every girl asked a boy not in her class to act as an usher 
on commencement night, and every boy asked a girl. And I 
was sure that I would never get up courage to ask a boy 
anything. 

I suppose I was so shy about boys because I never had 
known any. I hadn’t any brothers—only two younger sis- 
ters. And I went to school to Miss Mattie Willis who ran a 
little private school for girls. Of course there was Roger 
Martin, Martha Lou’s brother—Martha Lou was my best 
friend—but he was three years older than we were, and 
Jack Sims who used to spend his summers with his aunt 
who lived next door to us. But they moved away. 

I didn’t think much about it except when I went to 
parties, and then I was so embarrassed and shy that I had 
terrible times. That is, I didn’t bother about boys until 
Martha Lou’s sister graduated. It was the year I finished 
the eighth grade and Martha Lou and I were both going 
to high school the next year. 

Martha staved for supper with us. They were having 
company over at her house and, since she is the youngest, 
they were glad to get her out of the way. But we stopped by 
to see Martha’s sister, Katherine, in her graduation dress. 

It was terribly exciting. Mrs. Martin was helping 
Katherine dress, and there was no end of graduation pres- 
ents, and everybody was rushing around like mad, and 
Mr. Martin kept calling upstairs for everybody to hurry, 
that they’d be late. And finally Katherine came downstairs 
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carrying just the loveliest big bunch 
of white roses you ever saw. 

Mr. Martin said, ‘Well, Kit, where’d those come from ?” 

And Martha Lou whispered to me, “Charlie Sands sent 
them. He’s her usher.” 

Afterwards when we were driving down town she said, 
“Just think, four years from tonight you and I'll be gradu- 
ating. Somebody’ll be sending us flowers. Isn’t it thrilling ?” 

The very thought sent little shivers up and down my 
spine. “I know whom I’m going to ask to usher for me,” 
she went on, ““—Jim Gray—you know the red-headed boy 
who was at the Valentine party. Or I can always fall back 
on my cousin Jack.” 

And right then my heart turned into a cold stone. I 
knew I'd never know a boy well enough to ask him any- 
thing. And I didn’t have any cousin. 

That commencement was a perfect nightmare. I kept 
imagining that I was graduating, and hadn’t any beau to 
ask and I felt so disgraced that I was all cold and sick 
with it. I couldn’t get over it. All summer I worried about 
it. I'd go to sleep thinking about it, and wake up in the 
night shivering and frightened, and wonder what was so 
terrible—and I’d remember commencement. 

Then the first thing I knew it was September, and I was 
a freshman in high school and that was so awful I didn’t 
have time to worry about anything else. Martha Lou’s 
family sent her to boarding school and all the other girls 
I knew were a year behind me and I didn’t have a single 
pal in the whole class. 

Of course, I was only twelve and everybody else was 
going on fourteen, but even if I’d been older I reckon I’d 
have been just as bad. If you’re shy you’re perfectly miser- 
able no matter how happy all your surroundings are. It 
wasn’t only the boys I was shy of. It was the girls as well. 
They all knew so much more than I did about how to act, 
and they never were embarrassed, and they had little secrets 

(Continued on page 44) 
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shaking her head reprovingly at the handsome 
young lion, “you’re jealous.” 

Derondo admitted it. Or, at least, he made no effort to 
conceal his emotions. He gave a deep growl—very deep for 
such a young lion—and then sulkily turned his back upon 
the girl who was standing in front of his cage. 

“T s’pose you object because this mama lion and her 
two cubs interest me so much,” continued the girl, speak- 
ing in a matter-of-fact manner, as if taking it for granted 
that the surly animal understood every word she uttered. 

Derondo refused to answer. He slowly moved his stately 
head and gazed back over his shoulder at his young friend 
—a long, questioning gaze. Then, suddenly, he wheeled 
about and once more directed his attention to the beautiful 
lioness and her twin babies in the adjoining cage. Another 
deep growl. 

“Remember, Derondo,’”’ Norma admonished, just like a 
school ma’am lecturing a disobedient scholar, “‘you’re still 


“Dstt you bad boy,” said Norma Calvert, 





something of a youngster, yourself. Here in the circus they - 


call you a ‘punk’—just as they call all animals that 
haven’t grown up. Why, just yesterday, you were only a 
cub, covered with soft fur and pitted with small dark 
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“Lion loose,’ they called across 
and the great beast sprang out 
—certainly a slender girl who 
him would be a fragile thing 


spots, like these little fellows in the next cage. And you 
were just as cute and kittenish as they are, too. More so, 
I believe. Don’t you remember the big wooden ball we 
used to play with? Honestly, I’m ashamed of you, 
Derondo. The very idea of your trying to act like a grown- 
up lion! Growling like that! Why, you’re not eighteen 
months old. Now, behave yourself, and come over here to 
me and get your head scratched.” 

Norma stepped up close to the young lion’s cage and 
fearlessly thrust a hand between the iron bars. Derondo 
studied her face searchingly, and then, seeing nothing but 
a kindly light in the girl’s blue eyes, he began to show, 
by unmistakable actions, that he was regaining his com- 
posure. He gave vent to a mighty yawn, stretched himself 
lazily and, after a moment’s hesitation, obeyed the com- 
mand of his mistress. He squatted down against the bars 
of the cage, and proceeded to purr softly like a big tom- 
cat, while Norma vigorously scratched the top of his 
yellow head and rubbed him behind the ears. 

“You’re out of your fit of bad temper now, aren’t you, 
Derondo?” said the girl, in gentle tones. “You know I’m 
your partner, don’t you, boy? And you won’t be jealous 
again—now, will you?” 
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“Yes, but he will be jealous again, if you don’t watch 
your step,” said a voice behind her. Somewhat startled, 
Norma turned away from the cage to discover that “Old 
Joe” Gowdy, veteran animal man, was standing nearby. 

“Oh, it’s you, Joe!” exclaimed Norma. “I didn’t know 
that anybody else was around.” 

“I’ve been takin’ in this little show,” said Old Joe, 
nodding his grizzled head and smiling good-humoredly, 
“an’ gettin’ quite a bit o’ fun out o’ it. But let me tell 
you somethin’, Miss Calvert—don’t allow that young lion 
0’ yourn to get the idea into his cranium that you are in- 
t’rested in any other animal but hisself. The big cats are 
a jealous lot an’ you know it, an’ this here Derondo is 
gettin’ to be quite a big cat. He’s awful fond o’ you, an’ 
you’ve got to be careful not to offend him. Don’t you pay 
no attention to them little cubs when Derondo can see you 
a-pamperin’ ’em.” 

“Guess you’re right, Joe,” answered Norma. “I'll take 
your advice.” And she laughed delightedly as Derondo 
rolled over on his back, and kicked up his legs in a spirit 
of playfulness. 
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Derondo was standing on the 
sawdust pile, trembling and 
gazing about him dizzily. Norma 
ran toward him, but the panic- 
stricken lion dashed across the 
menagerie and out into the night 


Norma and Derondo were standing 
in the menagerie tent of the Blake- 
McDermott United Shows, during the 
noon hour of a sultry day in June. The 
circus had arrived at dawn in the little 
midwestern city of Charlesville. The 
big white tents had been erected before 
breakfast-time on the “show lot,” 
which, on this particular occasion, was 
a section of meadowland on the out- 
skirts of the town. From ten o'clock 
until twelve the “grand, glittering, 
glorious” street parade had thrilled the 
thousands of spectators that had lined 
the Charlesville thoroughfares. 
Now the parade was over, and the 
participants in the gaudy “turnout” 
were back on the lot. The “big 
top” (in which the performances were 
given) and the adjoining menagerie 
were almost deserted, for most of the 
circus people were in the cook tent 
where luncheon was being served. 
Norma had satisfied her appetite 

’ with a sandwich and a cup of 

Sy coffee, and had hurried back to the 
menagerie in order to while away 
the time among the animals she 
loved so well. She wanted to put in 
her spare time to advantage before 
the circus opened its “marquee,” or 
main entrance, to the public at 
one o'clock. 

Norma had been traveling with the Blake-McDermott 
show for only two weeks, and was still enjoying a novel 
experience. Although she had been accustomed to wild 
animals ever since she could remember—and she was now 
sixteen—circus life was all new to her. Her connection 
with the circus had come about in a peculiar sort of way. 
This is how it happened: 

Norma’s father, Lon Calvert, had been one of the most 
famous of wild animal collectors. In his early manhood 
he had made it his business to trap wild beasts in Africa 
and India and bring them to America for the purpose of 
selling them to circus men and zodlogical gardens. An 
encounter with a fierce leopard in an African jungle had put 
an end to his career as a hunter of big game—and, in fact, 
had almost put an end to Mr. Calvert, himself. Returning 
to his native California, with one arm missing, he had 
married and “settled down” on a little ranch not far from 
Los Angeles—a country place devoted to the growing of 
English walnuts. But the life of a nut-grower had seemed 
rather prosaic to Mr. Calvert, after so many years of ad- 
venture, and gradually his fondness for wild animals had 
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begun to assert itself. He started a little zoo of his own by 
purchasing a lion and a monkey from one of his former 
competitors. From time to time, he added other animals to 
his collection, until finally during the year that Norma was 
born, his hobby had amounted to a private menagerie of 
over two hundred animals of all kinds. 

“T love the animals myself, and I love to entertain peo- 
ple,” he would say. ‘My zoo isn’t just for my own pleasure. 
Of course I play around with the animals and enjoy the 
fun. But anybody that wants to is welcome to come and 
see ’em.”’ So on Saturdays and Sundays, Mr. Calvert would 
open the gates of his ranch to all visitors, and permit them 
to wander at will over the estate. 

It was in this environment that Norma grew up. What 
wonder that the girl soon learned everything about wild 
animals that there was to learn? Although she enjoyed the 
companionship of other children living on nearby ranches, 
her principal playmates were the more docile inmates of her 
father’s menagerie. When she was old enough to start her 
education, her mother became her private tutor, for Mrs. 
Calvert had formerly been a school teacher in Los Angeles. 

Norma had just reached her six- 
teenth birthday when, one morning in 
early March, a visitor of unusual im- 
portance arrived at the Calvert ranch. 
The newcomer was none other than 
George McDermott, the famous circus 
man, and a cousin of Norma’s father. 

“Just dropped down from San 
Francisco to have a chat with you, 
old timer,” said the old showman, 
after warmly greeting Mr. Calvert. 
“T’ve been buying three fine baboons 
that came in last week from Borneo. 
But, I say, Lon—what’s this I heard, 
up in ’Frisco, about the little girl ? Is it 
a fact that she has a trained lion that 
does all sorts of remarkable stunts?” 

Mr. Calvert smiled broadly, and 
there was an exultant tone in his voice 
as he answered: 

‘‘George, you 
never saw the beat 
of it! We have a cat 
here named Derondo 
—my daughter got 
the name out of a 
hook—and_ he’s the 
most intelligent 
punk you ever ran 


“Come, old boy. Show 
them what you can do” 








































across in all your experience. Norma took him in hand 
as soon as he was old enough to get his bearings, and she 
has taught him to give an exhibition that'll make your 
eyes bulge! The girl’s a born animal trainer.” 

“Will this—what’s his name—Derondo?—will he per- 
form before a crowd of spectators?” asked the circus man, 
much interested. 

“Certainly. Norma has put on several shows with him 
on Saturday afternoons for the entertainment of my 
visitors.” 

“In a cage, you mean?” 

“Not in his regular cage—in a circular arena with high 
iron bars around it, pretty much the same thing as you use 
in the circus for your animal acts. The arena is over there, 
behind my monkey house. I had to build it to please 
Norma.” 

“Can she put on her act for me today?” 

“Why not? She’s at her lessons now, with her mother. 
But just you hang around awhile, George, until she’s 
through, and I'll promise to show you something that will 
surprise you, even an old connoisseur of animals like you.” 

And the circus 
manager was sur- 
prised when, a 
few hours later, 
Norma = demon- 
strated what a 
girl could accom- 
plish in the way 
of animal train- 
ing. The splendid 
young lion went 
through his tricks 
with a_ willing- 
ness that bordered 
upon enthusiasm 
—a rare trait ina 
lion. Among cir- 
cus men, the king 
of beasts is 
known as a “bad 
actor;”’ he has in- 
telligence enough, 
but lacks the will 
to learn. Ordina- 
rily, the lion can 
never be per- 
suaded to do any- 
thing _ striking. 
He will leap over 
hurdles and _ pose 
on a pedestal, but 
\ Auton when it comes to 

| jwmuentine walking on_ his 

hind legs or tak- 

ing part in amus- 
ing games, like a performing dog, or jumping over 
a broad trough of water and then through a burning 
hoop—well, when you get a lion to do things like that, 
you've done something! And Norma had not only suc- 
ceeded in teaching Derondo to do these extraordinary 
things, but had taught him many other clever tricks 
in addition. The amazing feature of the whole exhibi- 
tion, in Mr. McDermott’s opinion, was the fact that 
Derondo was apparently having a glorious good time. 

“Great!” he exclaimed, when the private show was 
at an end. “I want that animal act for my circus.” 

“What!” Mr. Calvert exploded. “My Norma join 
a circus! That’s impossible.” 

“Why impossible?” protested the circus manager. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Make It Yourself 


A whole set of silk underwear, four pieces, for only five dollars— 


you can make it yourself and trim it with quaint silk flowers 


HAT doesn't sound possible, By HELEN PERRY CURTIS jy annie Gini 
does it? But it is! And not 3 pieces of peach-colored bias tape 
only can you have four pieces @ $28 84 
of silk underwear for five dollars, 
but you can make them all yourself 
without any pattern. Did you try 
making the dress without a pattern 
last month? If you did, it will be the 
easiest thing in the world for you to 
make these, too. If you didn’t, all the 


1 pieceoflightblue biastape@$.28 28 
$5.00 


And out of this five dollars worth 
of material, you can make three dainty 
underthings and a nightgown. Doesn’t 
that sound almost too good to be true? 
more reason for beginning with things We will tell you how to make the 
that don’t show on the outside, and if you shirt and step-ins this month, and the prin- 
make the underwear successfully, try the dress cess slip and gown next month. If you wish 
in last month’s issue and you will have a wonder- to buy only enough for the shirt and step-ins now, 
ful outfit for the summer, attractive and practical. get only one and three-quarters yards of material. And 
The material used for this underwear is a lovely, cream- now see how easy it is to make them. 

colored pongee thirty-four inches wide that costs fifty-four It may sound a little complicated on paper, but as soon 
cents a yard. It takes just seven yards to make these as you really get your material and start cutting out the 
four pieces for a fifteen-year-old girl. If you are very garments, you will see how simple it is. If you feel un- 
tall, you had better buy eight yards. The reason we choose easy about cutting into the material directly, make paper 
pongee is because it costs no more than voile or batiste patterns first by sewing or glueing together big pieces of 
and wears three or four times as long. It only costs about paper and drawing and cutting them out. By holding them 
one-third as much as pussy willow silk or crépe-de-chine up to you, you can tell pretty well whether they will be 
and also wears better than either of those. You can easily — the right size. If you are very tall, all these garments will 
wash it out yourself (of course, it should be carefully done want to be a little longer and you will need a little more 
in carefully chosen soap) let it dry, and iron it after it is than seven yards of material. If you are only ten or twelve, 
entirely dry. So, altogether, you see that pongee is the most you can wear the same garments by making all the meas- 
practical material you could possibly use. If you can get urements a little shorter and narrower. Your mother or 
it in thirty-four inch width, all these garments, except older sister can help you fit them in, if they are too large 
the step-ins, are exactly thirty-four inches wide without when you have them cut. But unless you are very much 
any waste of material. The binding is of a lovely peach- afraid of it, I should cut the things directly out of your 
colored silk bias tape which is made especially for lingerie material. A bed is the best cutting table you can possibly 
and is washable, and the quaint little flowers are made of | have. Spread your material out very smoothly, and with 
this same peach-colored tape and some light blue just like a tape measure or yard stick, mark out your various lines 
it. The only other material you need for making a set of with pins before you cut them. Then you will be quite 
four pieces is a yard of elastic for the waistband of the sure to make no mistake. If you want to have your under- 
step-ins, so this is what the material will cost: (Continued on page 42) 
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By ALIDA SIMS MALKUS 


CHAPTER V 
Across the Border 


consul in E] Paso did that with unusual alacrity when 
he understood for what purpose the young Americanos 
desired them. 

The rancho for which they were headed was about ten 
miles from Agua Prieta, a tiny border town. They would 
go as far as they could by train. Had Raquel not wanted to 
ride Paintbrush on the expedition the trip could have been 
much more quickly made by motor. 

But how fortunate this apparently impractical desire was 
to turn out! The pinto stood the trip very well indeed and 
came daintily down the runway of the box car at the small 
tank stop, their last station. Georgie’s pony followed with 
the air of a veteran traveler. 

And so on a hot day in July down the dusty little street 
that was Agua Prieta (which means dirty water) rode two 
boys who might easily have passed for natives. They were 
Raquel, traveling in boys’ clothing for comfort and safety, 
and Georgie. 

They trotted out of the dusty little town and loped away 
across the desert with full saddle bags and light hearts. 
Long alkaline stretches reached before them, stunted palms 
and huge Spanish daggers sped merrily behind them. 

The ranch of Don Martin Amador, cousin of the Don 
Justino who had arranged the purchase with Raquel, 
appeared to be a primitive and rough place, a station for 
native cow-punchers, no more. They came upon it according 
to directions, as there was no other place in sight for miles 
and miles. There were two windmills, many fine pens and 
corrals, but no cattle in sight. 

As they rode up to a barbed wire gate no servant was to 
be seen, and only when they stepped up to the bright blue 
door of the adobe house, pounded and called, did they get 
any response. Movements, then steps were heard. The blue 
door opened and a jovial caballero appeared. 

“Don Martin Amador? But, yes. I am Don Martin 
Amador. You come from Don Justino?” He smiled in- 
dulgently. His most estimable primo. What a pity there 
were no more cattle to sell! 

Raquel was aghast. He had no cattle to sell? She put 
the question incredulously. “But I came only because I was 
assured by Don Justino that you were waiting here for the 
purchaser he would send.” 

“Si, si. Yes, yes.”” The comprador he had sent had arrived 
three days before and it was already two days now since the 
cattle, one thousand head, had been driven away. 

“El Americano who bought them, Don Senor Meyers, 
was a. most estimable gentleman.” 

There was no doubt about it. Her father’s enemy, 
Mevers, had been there first. He had beaten her. 

At her evident distress Don Martin felt at once most 
sympathetic. There was, he said, a large rancho to the south 
where there were hundreds—thousands of head of fine 
cattle. 

Raquel was thinking rapidly. Why go back empty- 


I; HAD not been difficult to arrange for passports. The 
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Raquel of the 


To the Hidden Ranch she rides —to find 
more of mystery than she had thought 






For what has happen- 
ed so far in this story 
see page 45 


handed if there were 
other cattle that shi: 
could get ? 

Could not Don 
Manuel direct them 
himself to the rancho 
of which he spoke? 

“But, yes,” quoth 
Don Martin, “myself, I no longer 
ride. But I can give directions 
where easily you will find El 
Rancho del Desierto (the Ranch of 
the Desert), where one Faustino 
Mirabal had upwards of two thousand head of very good 
cattle.” Twenty leagues from that place, it was. They 
could not miss it. 

“Very well then,” Raquel decided at once. 

Again they were in the saddle—steady lope and trot 
and walk and lope, across burning deserts, cactus covered, 
with mirages unfolding on the flats before them. 

Sundown brought them to a rambling hacienda, where 
curious, tousled heads and frightened faces peered from a 
dirty doorway. An old man slept on his haunches against 
the wall. There was a well in the courtyard, and a pretty 
girl of eighteen or so brought a brimming olla of cool water. 
She offered it to the handsome young senor first, blushing 
and casting down her eyes. Such young caballeros did not 
step often into their desert courtyard. 

“El rancho de Faustino Mirabal?” But, senores, this was 
it. Faustino—he was not there. The cattle? They were 
scattered on the desert and yonder in those eastern foothills. 
It would take many, many days, many vaqueros for a rodeo. 

What a pity! But the young sir could easily find all the 
cattle in the world near Nacozari. El Rancho Escondido, 
the Hidden Ranch, was wealthy, protected, and lay in the 
hills where there was much pasture. 

Raquel had tightened her belt for action. She had no 
thought of turning back now. El Rancho Escondido or some 
other rancho, it would be. 

“We'll ride all night, Georgie, after the horses have 
rested,” she decided. “It’s easier riding in the cool of the 
night than sleeping on the hot sand after a day in the sun, 
and when we stop for breakfast we can rest till afternoon. 
then push on to Nacozari.” 

She turned to uncinch the pinto. The Mexican senorita 
came close to her. 
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R anc h .. ount ry Ulustrations by George Avison 


“Oiga, young sir,” 
she breathed in alow, * 
cautious voice, “‘lis- 
ten, I beg of you; do 
not ride by night; do not ride by the road. 
Stay here—in the courtyard you may 
rest, and at dawn I will direct you by a 
short cut through the hills to Nacozari. 
You will be more rested and it will save 
time,” she added persuasively, “and—” 
she hesitated, but at an encouraging smile 
from Raquel added rapidly, “soldados, 
young senores, soldiers; a new army of 
Mexico forms. It you do not avoid their 
path, you will of a certainty be compelled 
to go with the soldiers who gather secretly 
between here and Nacozari. 

“By tomorrow they will be further 
south and east,” she added as Raquel and 
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cs “Awake, awake, my dear se- 
1 norita! Bandits, robbers are upon 
us.”” Don Nestor had come trem- 
bling up the fight of stairs from 
the courtyard. He was in night- 
shirt and cap, candle in hand 


“Muy bien, senorita; very good then,” 
Raquel answered, making up her mind 
at once. “If you will be so kind. We 
will stop here and leave in the morning 
for Nacozari. We have food in our 
saddle bags, so do not let us trouble 
you.” 

Dreamless sleep came to them on 
their folded ponchos; under Raquel’s 
head her money belt; above, the bril- 
liant stars of those clear skies. At dawn 
the Mexican girl knelt, shaking them, 
while the ragged little children and the 
old man still slept. “Drink and take 
these tortillas.” She pressed the thin 
corn cakes upon them. “I will go with 
you as far as I can to point the way.” 

She led a fuzzy little burro out of a 
windowless room that opened on the 
courtyard, and the three went off to- 
wards a hill to the south. An hour later they 
parted, the girl’s directions pointing their 
route through a pass southward. 

Looking backward it all seemed like a 
dream to Raquel. It had been a gay ride down 
to Nacozari that she and Georgie had under- 
taken that day, through the same kind of 
{ country they had grown up in—hundreds of 

miles of it! Only this was hotter. Then 

suddenly bursting into Nacozari, the little 

Mexican town so like a motion picture set- 
ting—green plaza, statue in the center, the deep 
galleried hotel covered with a profusion of scarlet 
reses. Supper, and cool white beds in cool white 
.rooms, after a chat on the veranda in the dark with 
some Mexicans lounging there. 

With the caution of the rider whose saddle is more 
valuable than his horse, Raquel and Georgie took 
their saddles and bags up to their rooms. Raquel went 
over their light equipment, putting everything in shape 
for the trip next morning. At the bottom of her bag was 
a bulky little lump which she found was made by two 
cans of sterno and a tiny can of powdered coffee. 
Mom’s contribution! Sterno had always seemed won- 
derful to her. No wood to tote, no fire to lay. 

Raquel smiled. Little need of that. She took the three 
little tins out, then impulsively put them back. 

“They came this far. Let them stay.” 

It was after dark when they arrived at the hotel and 
with the faint dawn they left. No one had noticed them. 
The old Chinaman who shufflingly served them a good 
and plentiful breakfast gave never a second glance to 
the pretty youth and the younger boy. who ate so 
much and paid so promptly. There were plenty of 
beautiful boy faces in Mexico, soft-eyed, long-lashed. 





Georgie remained silent, momentarily stunned and un- So no one questioned them, no one detained them. The 
certain what to do or say, “‘and the way will be clear again.” conscientious American officials of the great mining com- 
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pany at Nacozari 
never knew that an 
American girl had 
passed right under 
their noses down 
into a hornet’s nest 
of banditry and 
revolution, nor did 
Raquel suspect, in 
spite of the en- 
counter with Con- 
cha, the forces that 
were already draw- 
ing in around her 
and Georgie. She 
loved the increas- 
ingly tropical look 
of the country. 

The two Ameri- 
can “boys” trotted 
and loped, and 
walked and can- 
tered, over palm- 
covered mesas, 
through palmetto 
groves by stream- 
lets shrunken with 
the heat, until they 
came at dusk upon 
the approach of El 
Rancho Escondido. 
It was then that the 
spell of old Mexico 
fell upon Raquel, 
wrapping her in ro- 
mance. Even Geor- 
gie was not indif- 
ferent to the charm 
of the picture be- 
fore them—crum- 
bling walls laden 
with purple bougainvillea, with creamy roses, caressed by 
a mellower moonlight than northern nights know. 

And that night as she lay in her balconied bedroom, 
cool linen sheets inviting rest, Raquel went dreamily over 
the welcome given them by their host, the courtly Don 
Nestor Torreon. The fine flavor of Spanish courtesy she 
knew—it was a possession of peon and prince—but this 
was an aristocrat, who kept here on this isolated estate the 
customs and manners of other times. 

Although there was decay about El Escondido, disrepair 
and cobwebs, the linen was spotless, the silver shining, 
the food delicate and delicious. Don Nestor, his fine old 
head courteously inclined, listened attentively to Raquel’s 
statement of her mission. 

“T have cattle indeed,” he told them, “I do not even 
know how many. They are scattered in the hills, out of the 
way of revolution. For two years we have never rounded 
them up; they have been branded in lots, as they were 
found. Some were never branded. 

“Discounting losses by theft, banditry, accidents, and 
then taking away ten percent, I estimate, senoritos”—he 
bowed first toward Raquel and then toward Georgie, who 
swelled with manliness—“I estimate that I have at least 
thirty-five thousand head of cattle here in Sonora, bearing 
the brand of El Rancho Escondido.” 

Raquel gasped. What a princely possession! And he 
owned the range. Tomorrow Esteban, his foreman, would 
ride out with vaqueros to bring in several hundred head. It 
would take some time, Don Nestor believed, to get together 
a thousand. 
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It was enchanting 
to rest in the charm- 
ing old house next 
day; to listen to 
Don Nestor’s tales 
of the past, of 
Spanish legend and 
Aztec lore and old 
Mexican tradition, 
and to hear the na- 
tives strumming the 
guitar and the vio- 
lin from hidden 
courtyard and bal- 
cony. It was pleas- 
ant to feel the lazy, 
sweet plentifulness 
of everything. 

And then that 
night, after the 
third day, suddenly 
there were shots. 
Don Nestor came 
trembling up the 
little flight of stairs 
that gave upon the 
courtyard, knock- 
ing at their doors. 
He was in night- 
shirt and cap, a 
candle in his hand. 

“Awake,”—they 
did not need to— 
“dress, dress my 
dear senorita! But 
of course I under- 
stood from the be- 
ginning you were 


‘ !? > 2. 
“You must not stay here for Froylan will no man!” he ex 
try to get ransom money out of you” 


ploded _ irritably. 
“Hor-gay, attend 
your sister. Bandidos, robbers, revolutionists, already upon 
us! The infamy! Pronto, queeck, senorita!” 

And there was a last glimpse of the old man descending 
through a trap door into a hidden cellar, carrying baskets 
of family plate, and chest of some precious treasure. He 
refused to leave with them. He could not, he said, ride so 
far anyway. 

The hurried flight from the corral on restless, waiting 
horses—Raquel was never to forget it. Georgie seized his 
own horse and Manuel was saddling a mount of Don 
Nestor’s for Raquel, but already she had a blanket over 
the pinto, the bit in his mouth and her own saddle in place. 

They raced through the gate just as a party of marauders 
rode up to the front of the hacienda and surrounded the 
place. 

And so night found them, these two young adventurers, 
making their way over a brilliantly moonlit waste—quite 
alone—lost on a Mexican desert. 

“You will find water for us, pintito mio.” Raquel spoke 
with an effort at lightness, but in her heart she was praying. 
There was very little water left in the canteen.: Just a warm 
swallow gurgled when she shook it. 

All day, even during that unbearable noon hour when 
the swifts and the horned toads remain-motionless, they had 
kept moving steadily across the cracked and _blistered 
spaces, aware only of great thirstiness. It seemed as if all 
the moisture were being sucked from their bodies. 

They had allowed themselves to be led astray by two 
mirages. Once to their left they had distinctly seen the 

(Continued on page 38) 





























Your Forehand Drive 


It zs one of the most important of all tennis strokes— here are sug- 
gestions for improving your game, by our most skilful girl champion 


HE DRIVE, one of the 

most important strokes 

in the game, falls into 
two main divisions—the fore- 
hand and backhand strokes. 
The forehand drive is taken on 
the right side of the body; the 
hackhand on the left. There 
are many different types of 
forehand and backhand drives, 
and every player has a slightly 
different way of making these 
strokes. But there are certain 
fundamentals in the execution 
of a stroke which hold good at 
all times. 

The first consideration in 
the learning of a stroke is the 
grip. Grasp the handle of the racquet naturally and easily, 
holding it near the end so that the leather of the handle 
rests comfortably in the lower part of the palm of the hand. 
Almost every player holds the racquet with a long grip in 
this way. 

The one good player, coming to my mind just now, 
who doesn’t do this is Mlle. Vlasto, the young French girl. 
She holds her racquet so that more than an inch of the 
handle extends below her hand. Her forehand drive is one 
of the fastest in women’s tennis, but her backhand, because 
of her unusual forehand grip, suffers and cannot come up 
to the other stroke in any way. 

One of the main reasons for a long grip on the forehand 
drive is that the racquet can be more easily shifted for the 
backhand stroke. Of course, not every player shifts his 
racquet for the backhand stroke, but more do than do not. 

In holding the racquet at the end of the handle on the 
forehand grip, it is a very simple thing to make the shift 
necessary for a good reliable backhand. Another reason 


One reason for 
the long grip is 
that the follow- 
through is easy, 
graceful, and 
less likely to be 
cramped. And 
much of the 
driver’s accu- 
racy and speed 
depend on the 
follow - through 


By HELEN WILLS 





Let the leather rest comfortably in the lower part of the palm 





for the long grip is that the 
follow-through is more easy, 
natural, and graceful, and is 
much less likely to be cramped. 
No effort should be spared in 
making the follow a good one, 
for the drive’s accuracy and 
speed depend so much upon this 
important phase of the stroke. 

The illustration shows a 
forehand grip which ought not 
to lead beginners into any diffi- 
culties. Although the racquet 
head is not shown, if it were, 
it would be full face to the 
reader. With this sort of grip, 
it is very easy to turn the face 
of the racquet over as it comes 
in'contact with the ball, thus giving the ball the necessary 
spin to bring it safely down into the opposite court. As 
everyone knows, when a ball is hit with an absolutely flat 
stroke there is no spin. All beginners start by hitting the 
ball with a flat stroke. I can remember in my early play 
when my ball had no spin at all, and when it used to pop 
over the net miles above the net cord. 

Vith the grip in the picture it is quite easy to give as 
much or as little spin to the ball as is desired. A grip like 
this one enables the player to control her ball without much 
effort and to put as much speed upon it as she wants, and 
still feel that it will come in more frequently than it will 
go out. 

Standing position is extremely important to good tennis, 
but is frequently disregarded. Poor standing position is 
responsible for much of the awkward tennis that one sees. 
Good standing position makes correct stroking easier. 

In making the forehand drive, the left foot is advanced, 

(Continued on page 29) 


In making the 
torehand drive, 
the left foot is 
advanced, the 
left shoulder is 
toward the net. 
The body is 
more or less in 
a sidewise posi- 
tion, so that the 
racquet arm can 
swing freely 











For a meal of ham and eggs and biscuits your fire might be arranged like this, the biscuits on a stone reflector 


0, Pioneers! Send Them in! 


What? The recipe for the yummiest thing you ever cooked 
over a campfire—send it to our outdoor cooking contest 


HEN Mother and Father 
and younger brother and the 
pup pile into the car for an 
all day picnic, someone always 
shrieks at the last minute, “‘Are you 
sure we brought the !” And the article mentioned 
is almost certain to be the prime ingredient for a favorite 
item of the picnic menu, to be cooked over a driftwood 
fire on the beach or baked on hot stones in the woods. 
What’s the one dish your family can’t do without at a 
picnic? What does your crowd “Oh and Ah” over as the 
savory steam rises from the kettle suspended over the fire ? 
Send the recipe to THE AMERICAN GirL Outdoor Cooking 
Contest. It may win a prize. 
And it’s the same in camp. When you come back after 
a long hike, there’s always something you love to have 
for dinner, cooked over your patrol’s outdoor fireplace 
and served outdoors under the trees. Or—for you can’t 
always be the one to do the hiking—when you’re camp 
cook for the day, what special dish do you like to prepare ? 
Send the name of your favorite, with full 
directions how to concoct it, to THE 
AMERICAN Girt Outdoor Cooking Con- 
test. We want to know! We want to pass 
it along to other girls. And, incidentally, 
you may get first prize, which isa reflector 
baker—and if you know anything about 
camping, you know how useful that is. 
Or you may come in second, in which 
case a landlooker’s cooking kit nest will 
be your reward. You'll love the shining 
pans, fitted together so compactly that 
they’re no trouble at all to carry on a 
hike. Then, too, this is a very special kind 
of contest—we want to publish the best 
recipes in our Girl Scout Outdoor Cook- 


By AGATHE DEMING 
Illustrations by Mary Briggs 





To roast corn pierce the ear with a 
sharp stick and rotate over a bed of 
coals until the ear is brown and tender 


ing Book which is now being written. 

Here’s a great chance for you 
pioneers to show how ingenious 
you’ve been—what you’ve been able 
to cook in your own handmade fire- 
places with the fewest possible utensils. For remember, the 
recipes must be the kind that can be served in the woods— 
without the help of a gas stove and a white tiled kitchen. 
This is an outdoor cooking contest. 

And it is a contest open to every reader of THE AMER- 
IcAN Girt. What we want are the results of your experi- 
ences on the trail—whether that trail is in California or 
Wyoming or Texas or Pennsylvania or New Hampshire. 
In the box in the center of the next page is a sample recipe 
—we advise you to try it sometime—which shows you 
just how to write out your recipe. At the end of this 
article you will find the conditions of the contest. Read 
them carefully so your recipe won’t be disqualified for 
some minor mistake. 

But naturally we don’t want to be asking everything of 
you without giving you something. So 
here are some new suggestions for lus- 
cious satisfying pioneer meals that send 
the campers to their sleeping bags with 
expressions of peaceful, happy satisfac- 
tion on their faces and good-will in their 
hearts for the cooks. These menus are 
given with directions for their prepara- 
tion in the true pioneer manner. 





MeENvu ONE 


Ham and eggs 


Biscuits and butter 
Fresh corn 


Fresh fruit 
sananas baked in the ashes 
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MeENvu Two 


Roasted eggs Fern salad with dressing 
Bacon Cena te common brake is 
ee 7 — . plentiful it may be used. Never 
Bread - on - a - stick and use any rare variety. The tend- 
butter er shoots are delicious.) 


Ham and Eggs 


Heat a flat stone either by putting it directly into the 
fire or by making it into a bridge and building a fire under 
it. When a little water dropped onto it rolls off in tiny balls, 
the stone is hot enough. Thin slices of ham will cook in 
a few minutes on such a stone, especially if it is kept 
near the fire, to maintain an even heat. Set the ham one 
side to-keep warm and break one or more eggs onto the 
stone. They will fry in the melted ham fat, or other grease 
may be added if necessary. The stone must be very hot 
in order to set the protein of the egg immediately, or the 
egg will drip off into the fire. 


Roast Corn 


Shuck the corn and pierce it from the base of the ear 
with a sharpened green 
stick. Rotate the corn 
slowly over a good bed 
of coals until the ear is 
brown and tender. Or, 
sharpen the other end 
of the stick and thrust 
it into the ground at 





Bread-on-a-stick 


At the same time bread may be baking. Cut a green 
stick a little less than an inch in diameter. Peel it, flour it 
and wind around the upper third of it (stick about 18” 
long) a thin ribbon of biscuit dough. The baking is done 
just as described for green corn on a stick. 

When done the dough should be free of the stick and 
come off like a hollow tube. This may be filled with bacon, 
cheese or jam. 


Bananas 


Bananas left in the skin may be baked just as the 
potatoes described above. They require a somewhat shorter 
time (45 minutes). 


Conditions of the Contest 


. Any reader of THe AMERICAN GIRL may enter. 
You may send in from one to five recipes. 
Write on one side of page only. Write clearly. 
. State name, age, address on each page. If you are 
a Girl Scout give your Troop number. 

5. The contest closes on September 15. No recipes 
mailed after midnight of that date will be eligible. So don’t 
forget to mail yours. 


& Whore 


In writing your reci- 
pes keep these things in 
mind: 

1. Your recipe must 
serve ten people. 

2. It must be suita- 





such an angle that the 
corn receives an even 
heat from the fire. Turn 
when one side is done. 

Leave the husks on 
and bury the ears in a 
shallow bed of coals. 
The kernels will be- 
come tender but not 
brown, unless the husk 
is allowed to burn off. 


Ingredients 


2% cups brown rice 
2% quarts boiling water 
Biscuits 2% teaspoons salt 
Use any _ reliable 
recipe. Mixa stiff dough 
and pinch off small bis- 
cuits. Grease the hot 
stone lightly and so 
place it that it is tilted 
to receive reflected heat 
from the coals. Biscuits 
will bake in this wilder- 
ness reflector as well as 
in one bought at the 
store. Season if necessary. Serve. 


Roasted Eggs 


Prepare a bed of 
coals. Chip off a bit of 
the shell of each egg 
and place the eggs, 


Method 


Boil uncovered % hour. 


grate the cheese. 


until the rice is tender. 


Utensils 
1 kettle (capacity 
at least 5 quarts) 
1 frying pan 


chipped end up, in the 1 knife 


ashes but not in the red 
hot coals, unless you wish them to spill all over 
themselves ! 


Bacon 


Over this same bed of coals cook slices of bacon 
strung on a green stick or pierced by a forked stick. 


This is How Your Recipe Should Look —but 


DARMEL VARIATION 


Add the rice slowly to the madly boiling, salted water. 
Cut the bacon in cubes and fry until crisp. Crumble or 


At the end of % hour add the bacon and tomato soup to 
the rice and cook uncovered at least ten minutes longer, or 


Remove the kettle from the fire. Stir in the crumbled cheese 
and beat briskly until the mixture is smooth. 





ble to be prepared over 
a campfire—not a stove 
a reflector or 
Dutch oven may be used 
if you wish. 
3. Any sort of recipe 
for out of doors cooking 
is eligible. It may be 
the main dish for a 
meal, or a kind of 
bread, or dessert, for 
instance. 
4. There must be a 
detailed description of 
the following: 
Ingredients. 
Methods of mixing 
and cooking. 
Utensils (if any). 
Preparation time. 
Type of fire used 
Kind of fuel (wood 
from what trees, 
etc. ) 

Construction of 
fire. 


And Remember 


If your recipe is the 
best submitted, you will 
get first prize, a reflec- 
tor oven. The second 
best recipe wins a cook- 
ing-kit. Be sure and comply with the above condi- 
tions. Read them carefully before you begin to 
write. We expect to have a great many entries, and 
uniformity of style is necessary so that we may 
handle them more easily and more quickly. Any 
reader, Girl Scout or not, is eligible to enter. — 


Name, address, age and 
troop number here. 


\% lb. bacon 
34 lb. cheese 
1 can tomato soup 


1 cooking spoon 
(or green stick) 
1 can opener 











LL aboard again for the Camp Tour! 

If you’ve been a member of our 
AMERICAN GIRL camp touring party 
since the beginning of the summer, you 
certainly should have your duffle packed 
for this month’s start. And if you haven’t 
been along before, you may start now. 
The more the merrier. So get ready 
right away! 

The way we travel, we should explain, 
is most original. We are visiting all kinds 
of Girl Scout camps in every state. And 
we hop around like grasshoppers, over 
the entire U. S. A. Back and forth, where- 
ever we fancy making a visit and with 
utter disregard of railroad fare! It’s 
great fun—so come along. The first in- 
vitations we'll accept this month are some 
personally extended by readers of THE 
AMERICAN Girt. And we'll join some 
camping parties which are the kind any 
group of Girl Scouts may have at a 
large camp or not, at home, wherever 
you live, provided your Captain or some 
other older friend is near you this sum- 
mer to help you plan your short camp 
trip and go with you. 


We accept your invitation, 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


First stop, the girls of Wauwatosa, 
Wisconsin. Yes, indeed we do want to 
go on an overnight hike with your pio- 
neer campers, there in Camp Alice Ches- 
ter. That is, we will if you will have as 
good a time as you did last year. For we 
know what you did last year. Phyllis 
Burch has told us all about it in a letter. 
“It was during hobby hour at camp,” 
Phyllis writes, “that word went around 
of an overnight hike, starting the fol- 
lowing day right after rest hour. Twenty 
of the girls from various tents in the 





All Aboard for 


New passengers taken on at any point 
night hikes, special stunts, weekends at 


pioneer unit signed up to go. And sure 
enough, the following day we started for 
Beulah Lake, which was not more than 
a three mile hike from our camp. 

“Upon arriving, we put out our 
ponchos and blankets and rigged our 
mosquito netting, as supper time was 
drawing near. Everyone was hungry so 
it did not take long to get a fire started 
and our supper under way. Two girls 
were appointed cooks and each made a 
big skillet full of squaw dish—and maybe 
it didn’t disappear! Now two of us girls 
were working for our Pioneer Merit 
Badge and we thought it would be fun 
to be real pioneers on this outing. So, 
instead of eating our squaw dish on a 
plate with a spoon like civilized beings, 
we toasted some bread on forked sticks 
and covered our toast with squaw dish. 
Some of the other girls at once followed 
our example and, although I must say 
this primitive method was sometimes 
difficult to manage, we enjoyed getting 
along without any utensils. 

“Bread sticks were made in paper bags 
and when ours were done we filled them 
with jam and they couldn’t have tasted 
better if they’d been baked by the best 
chef in the world instead of over a glow- 
ing camp fire. After the dishes had been 
washed by two or three of the girls, we 
sat around the camp fire and did all sorts 
of things including the roasting of 


St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, hikers 
rest awhile by 
a quiet lake as 
the sun sinks 
in the west 


marshmallows. One gf the counselors 
could tell marvellous stories and we be- 
came so entranced that it was hard to 
turn in for the night. 

“When we crawled into our blankets 
and ponchos, some of the girls threw 
back the mosquito nets because the 
pesky little insects were not numerous 
where we were. Lying on our backs there 
on the hilltop, we enjoyed the beauty of 
the heavens and tried to pick out certain 
constellations and stars. I finally fell 
asleep leaving the chirping of the crickets 
unappreciated by one who loves the 
great outdoors. 

“In the morning, we didn’t take a dip 
because, as one of the bright Girl Scouts 
remarked, we had forgotten our hatchets 
to chop the ice! Before breakfast one of 
the counselors showed me how to make 
a fork out of a twig with which to eat 
scrambled eggs. I ate my entire meal 
without the aid of any utensil except my 
knife and my cup. On the way Lack to 
camp, I picked out all the trees, flowers, 
and birds that I knew along the way.” 

Yes, indeed we'll visit you, Phyllis— 
if you'll show us how to make forks, too. 


Now for a bed of boughs and 
ferns 
Near Bremerton, Washington 


When folks say that girls don’t know 
how to be real campers, they are very 
much mistaken, I’d say. To prove it, 
we'll be real campers ourselves on our 
tour and we'll join the girls Marjorie 
DeBord writes about—if they'll have us, 
that is. And we very much hope they will. 
For this is what they did last summer, 
out there in Bremerton, Washington. 

“Ten of us went camping for a week 
and it was fun, I'll say. The camp site we 
chose was in a small grove of maple and 
fir trees not far off from a farm owned 
by a friend. This gave us water and milk 
that we knew would be good. And right 
through our camp grounds a delightfully 
clear creek lined with pebbles of many 
colors ran gurgling. Everyone was so 
happy when we arrived that we decided 
to call our camp the Jolly Ten, and 
after this important business had been 
attended to, we spent the afternoon in 
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Our Big Camp Tour 


—stopover privileges for handicraft, over- 
jour favorite camp. Gladima’s along, too! 


: ' 
ery | 





why Psd ie 


Mrs. Edey, of the National Board, likes day 
camps. Here she is enjoying one in St. Louis 


getting settled. There was plenty to do! 

“We made our beds on piles of boughs 
and ferns and they were really comfort- 
able when properly made. Then we 
packed our provisions in a convenient 
place provided to keep them dry and 
safe, and divided the camp duties among 
the ten members of our party, including 
our leader! 

“It was rather hard to go to sleep the 
first night as there were so many country 
sounds about. The little brook didn’t 
seem to want to go to sleep either, and 
kept giggling quietly and talking in an 
undertone to the bushes and trees, which 
whispered back to it as a light breeze 
swayed their branches. Finally they all 
went to sleep and I must have dozed 
off, too, for the next thing I knew the 
sun was shining in my face and my part- 
ner was shaking me. 

“A splash in the creek, hurried dress- 
ing and frantic efforts to provide break- 
fast quickly enough to satisfy our appe- 
tites, which had grown enormously over- 
night, occupied our time fora while, then 
camp was cleaned up and we went on an 
exploring expedition. On the following 
days we hiked to many interesting 
places, and explored tracks leading to the 
woods and the beach on Puget Sound. 
We swam every day, played ball, read 





stories and played games of all kinds. 

“The weather got into the habit of 
raining a little every night, so our farmer 
friend let us sleep in his hay. It was very 
comfortable after the first night—and 
that may have been the fault of all the 
ghost stories we told. My friend and I 
made our bed on a slope one night, so 
you can imagine where we found our- 
selves before morning. We were really 
sorry when it was time to go home and 
our parents came for us in their cars.” 


Let’s pause for handicraft 
Here and there 


You just can’t keep on traveling day 
after day without wanting to do things 
with your hands, can, you? All right— 
take your choice. Only be back in plenty 
of time. Perhaps you'll choose to stop off 
with the Girl Scouts of New Orleans and 
Alexandria, Louisiana, while they are 
making pine needle baskets and hearth 
brooms of the long pine needles which 
are so plentiful near their camp. It’s such 
special fun to make something out of 
what grows right near camp, only of 
course every camp isn’t so fortunate as 
to be provided with natural materials. 

Blue print and spatter work are al- 
ways fascinating, especially since what 
you print and what you spatter is differ- 
ent in almost every camp, because what 
grows thereabouts is just a little bit 
different from nearly every other camp. 
At the mountain camp of Kimball, West 
Virginia, at Camp Lou Henry Hoover of 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, at Camp Cogs- 
well of Albany, New York—and at many 
more, besides—you may have your 
handicraft hour of blue print and spat- 
ter work. 

But this isn’t all. At Cedar Hill—the 
state camp of the Massachusetts Girl 
Scouts—we’ll find an almost bewildering 
choice for our hands. Wood-carving, 
stencilling, weaving—it’s all being done. 
Block printing, too, at Camp Birchmer 
of Waterbury, Connecticut (and by the 
way, if you don’t know block printing 
already, watch for some suggestions 
about it and some beautiful new designs 
which are coming in THE AMERICAN 
Girt for your book plates and your own 
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Christmas cards). And more toy-mak- 
ing (which is a combination of wood- 
carving and painting and sometimes work 
with the jig-saw) at Camp Conifer of 
Elmira, New York, and stools with 
woven reed bottoms at Camp Segur of 
Toledo, Ohio. The making of lanyards is 
popular at the Canton, Ohio, camp, at 
Camp Andrée and Camp Hoffman in 
Rhode Island. 


A remembrance 
For your camp when you are gone 


The girls in Camp Tall Trees, the 
camp of Philadelphia, have a charming 
custom. The various encampments pre- 
sent gifts to the camp. One recently gave 
a bird bath. 

We are happy, in our tour, to have 
seen that many Trees of Remembrance 
are being planted in memory of our own 
Founder, Juliette Low. 


Gladima says, ‘‘Halt! 
Have you given Tae AMERICAN GIRL 
stunt?” 


Of course we have! And we tell Gla- 
dima so. But she says she means have we 
written an original one like the girls of 
Camp Lou Henry Hoover did (we told 
you about that on the Honor Roll last 
month). She says she thinks the least 
we can do in return for all the hospitality 
which the camps are showing us is to 
originate an AMERICAN GrrR- stunt and 
give it at camp fire. All right, Gladima. 
If you'll promise that the camp will be 
100% subscribing! 





These Knoxville Girl Scouts rolled their packs 
—but they didn’t carry them on their hike 














Peggy's Round Robin 


Another camp letter, full of the fun Pegg y's friends 


ave having! Never a dull moment, they all say 
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Toothbrush drill at Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania’s Girl Scout camp— 
and this member of the health 
brigade seems to like it, too 
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In such a “mountain greenery” as Innisfree, Camp Macon, Georgia, Girl . 


Andrée’s pioneer camp, washing dishes isn’t so bad Scouts keep cool under 


their camp waterfall 
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A nature hike may “Meet me at the postofiice.” When girls 
lead up a mountain or at the Santa Barbara, California, Girl 
over a bridge like this Scout camp say it, it always means under 
one at Buffalo’s camp this giant tree. A fine place for reading! 
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This picture, by Ethel Elihu of Minneapolis, 


Minnesota, received Honorable Mention in 
the recent American Girl Drawing Contest 


Mother Nature’s Children 


As I paddled up the narrow winding 
stream which led from the lake I saw a 
flash of red among the trees. I saw an- 
other flower of the same brilliant red and 
still another. I knew in a moment it was 
the precious cardinal flower that the 
nature counselor had told about. 

I could only look at this rare flower 
as there is a state law against picking 
certain species. I admired it for its 
beauty and wished that I might examine 
it more closely. This was soon granted 
for upon returning to camp I found a 
precious blossom standing alone on the 
point. 

This flower is one of the most beauti- 
ful children of Mother Nature that I 
have ever seen, both for its magnificent 
coloring and for its delicateness. There 
is usually a single leafy stalk, rather 
large and slightly angular. It grows from 
two to three feet in height. The thin, 
slightly hairy leaves are oblong or lance 
shaped. They are irregularly toothed and 
of a dark green color. The upper leaves 
tightly clasp the stalk. The numerous 
small flowers are gathered in a terminal 
spike which is often one-sided. The tube- 
like corolla is about an inch long and 
has five narrow pointed flowering lobes. 
These lobes are bent at right angles, the 
three central ones being set together and 
apart from the other two, which stand 
somewhat erect and opposite each other. 
Around the style in the center of each 
flower are five stamens which stand out 
far beyond the flower. The green calyx 
or cup below the flower is also divided 
into five parts. 

Another day, not far from the place 
where I found the cardinal flower I dis- 
covered another one of nature’s chil- 
dren. This was a small delicate white 
blossom. The flower was about a foot 


The Beholder 


“Beauty is in the eye of the Beholder” 


This page is written and illustrated by Girl Scouts. On it are published your 
letters, not more than 275 words in length, telling of something interesting you 
have seen outdoors. You may also draw in india ink headings and illustrations 
for this page, as well as send in your nature photographs. Give your name, age, 


and troop number. 


To every girl whose contribution is accepted the Beholder 


will award a book. 


high and had a slender, round, smooth 
stalk. The lance shaped yellow green 
leaves were alternating and smaller at 
the top. The numerous flowers were 
gathered in a loose, misty feathery spike. 
The petals were oblong and the long lip 
divided into three spreading parts, each 
one being cut into a thread-like fringe. 
This misty white was the ragged fringed 
orchids. 

EDWINA BurRGIN, 

Troop 4, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


“Jack” and a Butterfly 


The lovely photograph on this page 
was taken by Lucile Schneider of Firetly 
Patrol, Camp Juniper Knoll, Illinois. 
She explains the circumstances in the 
following letter written to Dr. Cady. 

“Our troop met in a nearby woodland 
for supper one evening, and we had a 
patrol treasure hunt, which the girls 
were most enthusiastic about. One of the 
groups deviated from the suggested list 
of treasure by adding a greater variety, 
one of which chanced to bea Jack-in-the- 
pulpit. I would not have suggested pick- 
ing it, as they are not very plentiful in 
our section, but having been picked I 
was rather glad to have it as a specimen. 

“Last Saturday a black swallow-tail 
butterfly emerged from a chrysalis which 
I had kept since the dill-worm had trans- 
formed into the chrysalis. I did not care 
to mount the butterfly and yet longed to 
preserve the memory of the experience 
other than by notes, and so the inspira- 
tion came to me to photograph it with 
the Jack-in-the-pulpit.” 


Star Gazing 


I wonder if you are in camp tonight 
and are doing what I am—lying on my 
back on an open hill-top looking up to 
the sky? Have you discovered what fun 
there is in making friends with the stars 
and getting so intimately acquainted 
with all the people up there that it is 
like going visiting or reading a wonderful 
story-book full of tales which carry one 
back to the earliest times and out to 
every corner of the world? 

I like to fancy myself floating down 
that river of silver stars, the Milky Way, 
for “I see the thrill of the shining stream, 
the mists that hover along its verge, and 
the water-grasses that bend in the winds 
of autumn.” 

The Swan, Cygnus, is flying far with 
outstretched wings above the following 
Eagle. The star Altair glows brightly in 
its heart. 

Of course, Altair always lures one’s 
eyes across the silver river to Lyra where 
Vega, the Spinning Maiden, shines with 


her blue-white light. An old Japanese 
legend tells how Altair, the Shepherd 
Boy, fell in love with Vega, much to the 
displeasure of her father who banished 
them to dwell in the sky with the “silver 
river” flowing between them. They 
might meet only once each year on the 
seventh day of the seventh moon. The 
magpies come to aid them and form a 
bridge over which the lovers pass. This 
one night ended, they return to stand 
forever looking across the river, faithful 
through the ages. 

And over there is the Dragon, Draco, 
keeping the Baby Bear from reaching 
his mother, the Great Bear. There, too, 
are the Northern Crown, and Cassiopeia, 
Hercules and Bootes with Arcturus 
glowing magnificently orange. 

What a story book indeed! I wish you 
would tell me of your experiences among 
the stars and some of the stories you 
learn about them—or perhaps you are 
making new ones all your own. 

There! a great meteor shot across the 
full sweep of heaven to fall—I wonder 
where. 

BERTHA CHAPMAN Capy, 
Girl Scout Naturalist 


Epitor’s Note: The thoughiless pick- 
ing of wildflowers and the breaking of 
shrubs and trees have placed the most 
beautiful varieties in the country in dan- 
ger of extermination. Tourists, passing 
a dogwood, rip off the blossom-laden 
branches. Columbine is ruthlessly up- 
rooted and the birdfoot violet is gath- 
ered in bunches—leaving none to go to 
seed and so assure a crop for the next 
year. The Wild Flower Preservation 

(Continued on page 43) 





The 
Schneider took at Camp Juniper Knoll, Illinois 


unusual photograph which Lucile 





Tommy was a “smarty” and Jo Ann was a tomboy and when they met there was trouble— 
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- Your Forehand | 
Drive 


(Continued from page 21) 
the left shoulder is toward the net. The | 
body is more or less in a sideways 


position, so that the racquet arm can | 


swing freely and follow through easily. 
One should avoid standing with the 
body facing the net directly, and avoid 
having the feet on a line which runs, 
figuratively speaking, parallel to the net. 
It is harder to follow through, twice as 
difficult to direct the ball accurately, | 
and impossible to get a great deal ot | 
speed if one takes this position. 

Body balance and swing of the rac- 
quet should be described together be- 
cause they are so important to each 
other, and are so closely interwoven 
in the action of the stroke. First, put 
your weight on the left foot, with your 
body sideways to the net, holding your | 
racquet in a relaxed position down at 
your side. Then bring the racquet back 
in a wide full circular swing, at the same 
time shifting your weight onto your 





right foot. Then as your racquet comes 
forward to meet the ball, the weight 
shifts again to the left foot which is 
still in the advanced position. In this | 
way, at the time of impact of racquet 
and ball, the body is coming forward in 
the same direction as the racquet, and 
the left leg acts as a pivot upon which 
the whole turns. 

These motions of the stroke can be 
practised without a ball, indoors or any 
place where there is space to swing a | 


the beginner can soon go through them 


racquet. The motions are so simple that | 
| 


very smoothly. 


The accompanying photograph shows 
the racquet at the very back of its swing, | 


just before it has begun to come forward 
to meet the ball. The weight of the body | 


is a little more on the back foot than 
on the left, but it is just about to shift | 


forward as the racquet comes through. | 
As the racquet is brought forward, 
in the forehand drive, the face of the 
racquet is turned forward, in order to 
give the spin necessary to bring the 
ball down into the opposite court. 

After the ball is hit, the racquet is 
allowed to finish its swing naturally, in 
the direction of the left shoulder. This 
is called the follow-through. Stroking is 
always more successful if the follow- 
through is good. Let the racquet go 
where it wants and do not jerk it or pull 
it short. 

At the end of the stroke, the weight 
is on the left foot. The right foot is 
free and ready to start for the return 
shot. In this way, no energy or motion 
is lost. Free swing and easy motion 
should be emphasized. Irnagine that you 
are a marvelously graceful dancer, or, 
if this be too aesthetic, that your joints 
are very loosely hung together. I remem- 
ber having read an extremely interest- 
ing article by Grantland Rice in which 
he told of the value of relaxing—that 
athletes who could relax in action, who 
were not tense in motion and tight in 





nerves, were the winners. His advice 
holds good in tennis. When learning a | 
stroke, relax. 








UESTION six of the 
Scout Laundry Test 
says: “Name steps to take 
in washing colored gar- 
ments.” For the Scout who 
is taking this test or wants 
to do up her favorite dress 
—this is the easy answer to 
her problem. 
Fab soap flakes were 


made for washing delicate 


Washing a colored 
dress is easier 
than it sounds 








colors and fabrics. Fab dis- 


solves quickly, washes quickly, rinses quickly. 


A single tablespoon of Fab flakes makes a wash-bowl 


full of bubbling suds. To make sure the color of your 


dress will not run, first test a hidden part of your dress 


by squeezing it for five minutes in almost cool Fab suds. 


Then dip your dress into the suds—squeeze the suds 
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Send for the circular that tells in 
detail how to wash a colored garment 


through it, and wash quickly. Rinse in three cool waters. 
Place a towel between folds of the dress. Roll in a second 


towel and then shake until dry. 


Fast washing like this is 
no trouble—it doesn’t even 
redden your hands — and 
your dress is clean without 


losing any of its color. 


= ‘* c. 
There ts a special FREE sample of Fab for every 
Scout. Send in the coupon for yours. 





Janet Read, Dept. 201K, Colgate & Company 
581 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Will you send me the sample box of Fab? I should 
like to try it for washing a colored garment. 
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(Continued from page 12) 

first sophomore quarter. That suited us 
just about right. If the sophomore class 
wasn’t first then we wanted the seniors, 
our sister class, to be first. It was right 
and fitting that the seniors should lead 
the intellectuals anyway. Shorty is a 
whiz when it comes to studying and we 
felt that the place of Big Minnie was 
secure for the seniors for all time. No 
need for us to worry. 

There was only one time that fall that 
books annoyed us and that was when 
Granny Newcombe came to visit us with 
the intention of staying all year. She 
started in right at once just where she 
had left off. “Now girls don’t you think 
you had better study this evening in- 
stead of doing so-and-so?” or, “Girls, 
get down to your books.” 

She would have ruined everything if 
we hadn’t made a soph mascot out of 
her and incorporated her into our class. 
That was a stroke of genius. It silenced 
Granny’s croaking forever. It was all 
her own idea, too. She signed up for 
classes and went to recitations and stood 
exams like the rest of us girls. We took 
her with us everywhere we went on all 
of our larks and sprees and the old lady 
had the time of her life. Furthermore, 
her point of view was permanently cor- 
rected. She could see in a minute the 
advantages of not being a Minnie. Midge 
whose mind, I think, never did get quite 
easy about those revolving ancestors, 
kept pointing out to Granny all the rea- 
sons for not studying more. She made 
her look continually at Shorty Smith. 

Shorty was a living example of what 
drudgery and ambition and competition 
could do for one. She was a grind, a 
grub, a slave. If she had worn a ball and 
chain she couldn’t have been tied more 
securely. She couldn’t even have a beau 
on callers’ night, she couldn’t do this 
and she couldn’t do that and all because 
she was on the pedestal and Lydia 
Dalrymple, the junior Highbrow, was 
pushing her for Big Minnie’s place. And 
there were Glo and Midge and Granny 
and I down among the mediocre where 
folks don’t fight over the seats and we 
could do all those things Shorty couldn't. 
Glo’s cousin, Leonard Hampden, and 
Rob and Charlie Malroy came to see 
us every Friday night and often man- 
aged specials in between. Glo and Midge 
and I made our soph basketball team 
and Granny was appointed cheer leader. 
She would have made the team only 
Midge’s father heard about it and wired 
Midge if his mother broke her neck he 
would hold Midge personally respon- 
sible. The sophs then elected Granny 
cheer leader to relieve Midge of all re- 
sponsibility. 

All fall we four and just about all 
the other sophs lived in a glorious world 
free from work and worry. That is we 
were free from worry until Ole Jinks 
started stalking our footsteps. 

One morning we woke up and dis- 
covered that final exams were just two 
weeks off. It was a great shock to us. 
All of our hope rested in the finals, too. 
Exams count one half in your average 


Midge's Ancestor 


at the Sem. and daily work counts the 
other half. Up to date our daily work 
was null and void. It was so void in 
fact that a few crabs on the faculty 
had sent letters to’ our parents asking 
why we were in school anyway. Uncle 
Harry, Dad’s bachelor uncle who is pay- 
ing my tuition, wrote me one brief para- 
graph. 

“When you flunk out,” he said, “I 
cease payments. There'll be no second 
chance. You can come home and go to 
work in the cotton mill.” 

Uncle Harry is old and sort of child- 
ish. But then all adults are unreasonable. 
Midge’s father wired something to 
Granny, and Glo’s mother wrote her a 
letter so long that Glo never did find the 
time to read it all. But we just chuckled. 
We knew that two weeks of cramming 
would land us on the right side of the 
fence. 

Then John McCormack came to 
Atlanta and we put off studying a day 
or two and then there was a big Christ- 
mas party to be arranged so we let a 
few more days slip. And all this time 
Granny trotted around with us having 
a good time and didn’t say a word about 
work. She was completely rejuvenated. 

Then one day Hunky Brown, the 
senior president, stopped us with a long 
face. 

“I’ve just heard,’ she said, “that 
Lydia has shot a hundred in math every 
week this term.” 

That meant that old Lyd was headed 
straight for the pedestal. Shorty’s grades 
wouldn’t stand such a bombardment. 

“And worse than that,” said Hunky, 
“T feel sure that Ole Jinks is going to get 
two-thirds of the sophomore class. It 
will be a disgrace.” And she walked 
right on, leaving Midge and Glo and me 
with our mouths wide open. We turned 
around and went up stairs and looked at 
the calendar. Only six more days. 

I can’t bear to write about that week. 
Even yet the thought of it makes the 
cold perspiration stand out on my brow. 
Ole Jinks followed us every minute. We 
studied all night every night and all day 
every day. We had to learn facts that 
I had never dreamed of and as soon as 
I learned ’em I forgot ’em. They 
wouldn’t stick. When exams finally hit 
us they were the hardest that had ever 
been given at Oakdale. When I looked at 
each set of questions I had that terrible 
feeling that one gets when one is about 
to die. Sometimes I could remember 
that what I wanted to know was on page 
379 and that was as far as I could get. 
It was horrible! Grades weren’t posted 
until after Christmas. All during Christ- 
mas vacation I kept thinking about 
that cotton mill. Midge and Glo wrote 
that they would come work with me. 

When Midge and Glo and I finally saw 
the bulletin we just grinned. We had hit 
the Praise Be’s. We started singing 
hymns of praise right that minute. We 
sang so loud we didn’t notice that Lydia, 
the juhior, had made Big Minnie and 
that there were only two sophs in the 
Minerva Club, namely Granny and poor 
little stupid, ambitious Louise Watkins. 


The seniors went around looking glum 
but one doesn’t look glum when one has 
just missed the cotton mill and I was 
that one. 

One day Hunky Brown asked the 
sophomores to come to the senior class 
meeting. Hunky looked like she had the 
Ole Jinks herself. All the seniors looked 
like they had it—long faces, dark blue 
expressions, some were even sniffling. 

“Girls,” said Hunky, “we are dis- 
graced beyond repair. This is the first 
time in the history of the Sem. that 
seniors have been ashamed of their 
sister class. You have been at the Sem. 
three terms and you have not a single 
scholarship star on your banner.” 

“We have lots of other stars,” said 
Midge, trying to make a feeble defense. 

“They are not worth shucks,” answered 
Hunky. “We are prouder of one star in 
scholarship than all the rest put together. 
And the juniors feel the same way about 
it. If you could hear them brag!” 

We had heard a few little remarks 
but we hadn’t noticed them. 

“The seniors are willing to do any- 
thing,” said Hunky, “to help you raise 
your scholarship. If you are dumb we 
are willing to spend every afternoon 
tutoring you.” 

Midge said maybe that wouldn’t be 
necessary. Awful! Being tutored every 
afternoon! 

“Well I'll tell you what is necessary,” 
said Hunky, “and that is for you girls 
to spend less time playing and more time 
working. We seniors like all of our little 
sisters. We like to invite you to our 
larks and sprees, but we are not going 
to any more. We see that you don’t know 
how to play and work at the same time. 
We had rather you worked.” 

When we were going down the hall 
Hunky caught up with Midge. 

“Midge,” she said, “‘as a class presi- 
dent you have failed more completely 
than any I’ve ever known. You don’t do 
a thing but play. If you are not bright 
I can’t blame you for not making the 
Minerva Club, but you could at least 
encourage some one else to be the honor 
student.” 

That sort of got old Midge. She wor- 
ships Hunky. She went home and cried 
and Granny tried to comfort her. 

“Well, lambkin,” said Granny, “you'll 
just have to work hard and be Big 
Minnie yourself.” 

“But I don’t want to be Big Minnie,” 
wailed Midge. “Look at S-S-S-Shorty. 
She worked so hard she’s in the in-in- 
firmary. She’s a gr-gr-grind. She hasn’t 
even got any bu-bu-beau.” 

Granny tossed her head. 

“My daughters and grand-daughters 
have always had beaux,” she said, “no 
matter how hard they worked nor what 
they looked like. And the Newcombes 
have always had brains enough to learn, 
no matter how many beaux they had. 
If you would just work a little—” 

Midge shook her head. 

Granny wiped one eye. 

“If your ancestors knew this they 
would turn—” 

Midge sat up straight. 





She was irresponsible, so they said, yet she showed she could meet a crisis— 
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“Granny,” she said, “what those 
whirligig ancestors think doesn’t worry 
me a bit. It’s what the seniors think. It’s 
what Hunk-Hunk-Hunk-Hunk—” Midge 
buried her head again. “And yet,” she 
mumbled through the pillows, “I want to 
have time to see Leonard on Friday 
nights.” 

I believe to my soul Midge is crazy 
about that man. 

Granny shrugged her shoulders. 

“Well,” she said, “if you think of a 
way to have your cake and eat it too, 
it’s all right with me. Go to it! Per- 
sonally I intend to eat my cake.” And 
she left Midge and Glo and me to cry 
it out alone. 

“The sophs have to get Big Minnie 
next time if we pop a button!” Midge 
said. “But who is to be the goat?” 

She got out the class roll to hunt up 
possibilities. The outlook was discourag- 
ing. All the sophs who had brains had 
no ambition. All the sophs who had 
ambition had no brains. We only had 
two Minnies and about twenty Praise 
Be’s. 

The Praise Be’s are out of it,” said 
Midge. “No one can jump that far in 
one quarter.” 

I breathed easy again and so did Glo. 
I didn’t care about being any class’s 
sacrifice, though if worse came to worst 
I suppose I could. 

Two nights later Midge woke Glo 
and me in the middle of the night. 

“Get up,” she said, “I have a good 
idea.” 

We followed her to a secluded spot 
under the table. 

“I know ‘the very one to be Big 
Minnie,” said Midge. 

We listened. 

“Granny!” said Midge. 

Midge’s ideas come to her just as 
easy. That was genius! 

“It’s a shame to take the money,” she 
said. “We'll knock old Lydia off her 
perch without even an effort.” 

“But,” said Glo, “Granny loves a good 
time like the rest of us. Suppose she 
refuses to be It. She has already said 
she intended to eat her cake.” 

“Well,” said Midge after a little 
thought, “we won’t let Granny know she 
has been elected. We'll just put one over 
on her. We'll induce her to study a 
little, just a little, and she’ll make Big 
Minnie in spite of herself.” 

The very next day we started in en- 
couraging Granny to work. 

“Granny,” said Midge, “how about 
doing a little algebra for us while Glo 
and Sally and I go to Aunt Lindy’s for 
tea?” 

“Not a thing doing,” said Granny, 
“I need some tea myself.” She went with 
us. 

And then that night. 

“Granny, how about finding out when 
Balboa discovered something.” 

“Not interested,” says Granny. “I have 
to think up new cheers for the basket- 
ball team.” And she trotted off to see 
the sophomore captain. 

Things went on like that for about 
a week. 

“We must give her more encourage- 
ment,” said Midge. 

“We can’t encourage her to work,” 
said Glo, “when she’s always gone.” 


“We must keep her with us,” said 
Midge, “and encourage her when she 
isn’t looking.” Midge pondered several 
moments. “I have it,” she said finally. 
“We will incorporate learning in our 
general conversation and maybe she will 
absorb enough facts to make Big Minnie 
in spite of herself.” 

We got our books and looked up a 
few facts to talk about. 

That night Midge and Glo and I had 
dates with Leonard and Rob and Charlie. 
Granny went with us to enjoy the even- 
ing, but we were prepared for her. As 
soon as we were all seated for a pleasant 
chat Midge opened fire. 

“Granny,” she said confidentially, 
“two angles are supplementary.” 

“Well,” said Granny, “what of it?” 

“Oh!” said Midge brightly, “I bet you 
all can’t guess this one. Two angles are 
supplementary. I'll give you that to 
start on.” 

“Some start,” says Rob, “but my en- 
gine’s cold. Give me a push, somebody.” 

“Don’t be silly, Rob,” says Midge. 
“This really is a good one. Let’s see 
who can get the answer first. The square 
of the number of degrees in the larger 
angle exceeds by 4400 the product of the 
number of degrees in one angle by the 
number in the other angle. Find the 
number of degrees in each angle.” 

Granny’s eyes twinkled. She thought 
it was a joke or something. Cousin 
Leonard took a pencil and an old letter 
out of his pocket. He figured a bit. 

“That’s easy,” he says. Leonard is 
twelve years older than us girls. That is 
the only reason I forgave him for saying, 
“That’s easy.”” Rob was less charitable. 

“Easy,” says Rob. “Easy, you big fish! 
You say that’s easy?” He doubled up his 
fist. “I’ve always wanted to punch some- 
one who could think a thing like that is 
easy.” He made a dash at Leonard. I 
caught hold of his arm to stop a rough 
house. Granny urged them on. 

“Biff him one for me, Rob,” she said. 
“Put him out of his misery. He must 
suffer.” 

It was a long time before we could 
get Granny’s and Rob’s_ repartee 
stopped. But I was ready when there 
was a lull in the conversation. I had 
read the next day’s assignment in 
medieval history. 

“Have you all heard,” I said pleas- 
antly, “that the Huns under their chief, 
Attila, invaded France?” 

“What! Again?” exclaimed Granny. 
“Why I hadn’t heard a word. I haven’t 
seen this morning’s paper. Poor France!” 

“Oh!” I said, “it was all right. The 
Romans and the other inhabitants joined 
together against the invaders and de- 
feated them in the battle of Chalons.” 

“Aw, wake up, Sally,” said Charlie, 
“the war’s been over seven years.” 

Rob gave a big Haw! Haw! 
wagged a thumb at me. 

“She thinks the war’s still going on,” 
he said. They giggled ten minutes about 
it. But Midge and Glo and I were deter- 
mined. We finally got the conversation 
by the horns, so to speak, and made it go 
in the direction we had planned. 

Granny did better in her classes next 
day than any of us had expected. We 
took on new hope. Our method was 

(Continued on page 37) 
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“Little women” take pride 
in keeping things clean! 

e easier way is with the 
extra help of Fels-Naptha. 


Good soap and plenty of 
dirt-looseningnaptha, join- 
ing hands in Fels-Naptha, 
give extra help that cleans 
clothes easier and saves 
your strength. 


Fels-Naptha is a great 
friend at camp—washes 
clothes and dishes quickly, 
even with cool water. 


The grocer has Fels-Naptha— 
or will get it for you 
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Keds 


help develop 
well formed 
feet—slender 
ankles - - 


ST RCIALSOTS point out that, more 
than almost anything else, the 
shoes worn in the grade and high school 
age determine how well the feet and 
ankles will be formed. 


That is why many doctors recom- 
mend that girls and young women 
wear Keds. 


For Keds give the freedom that de- 
velops well arched feet, slender-muscled 
ankles. 


6 Women Champions wear Keds 


More famous women athletes wear 
Keds than any other brand of «shoe. 
For Keds not only develop grace and 
beauty of form; they are ideal for in- 
door and outdoor sports as well as 
everyday wear. 

Keds come in over thirty different 
models to suit different needs. They 
cost from $1.25 to $4.50 a pair. Genu- 
ine Keds are made only by the 


United States Rubber Company 


The “JUNO” 
A smart shoe for athletics. 
White or brown with vul- 
canized crepe soles 


They are not K eds 


‘Trade Mark Rex. U. &. Pat. Of 


unless the name Keds 
is on the shoe 
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Kneebright’s Ghost 


(Continued from page 9) 
already somewhat homesick papooses, 
and wondering whether they or their 
counselors would get any sleep that 
night! But the little man evidently had 
the best part of his tale still to tell. He 
leaned forward and dropped his voice. 

“You know, folks, they so say that 
old Jereboam Kneebright’s ghost still 
ha’nts this place over behind them trees. 
They say the pore old thing comes 
back an’ back, lookin’ an’ gropin’ over 
that old hearth-stun for the money. An’ 
when he don’t find it, he lets that orful 
screech. I never heerd it, m’self,—but 
I know them that has. Wal—good-night, 
folks. Happy dreams!” 

The Wahwahtaysee people were that 
night bent on passing their star test. 
The papooses being safely at home with 
their junior counselor, the elders had 
arranged themselves in the field near 
the arbor-vitae wall, with blankets, alarm- 
clock, flashlights, and paper and pencils, 
in order to chart the progress of the 
Dipper across the whole of night. On 
occasions like this, talk after taps is 
allowable. The watchful Fireflies and 
their counselor murmured together. 

“That was almost worse than your 
spooky old theory, Chummy,” Sis said. 
“Woof!” 

“Do you suppose there’s a word of 
Chummy wondered. “It’s 
marvellously romantic, though.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be marvellously romantic 
to have the horrid ghost shrieking 
around camp,” Bumps protested. 

“Hush up, dearie,’ Sis remarked. “I 
propose to sleep, in spite of Jerry Knee- 
bone or whoever he is. 

They did all drift off to sleep, under 
the quiet stars and with the sweet sharp 
grasses pressing through the blankets; 
to await the summons of the alarm- 
clock and view the next stage of the 
Dipper’s march. 

But it was not the alarm-clock which 
awoke them 

It was a cry—loud, intense, horrify- 
ing, blood-curdling. The cry of a 
maniac, or of some one in ghastly agony. 
A human shriek—yet with just an eerie 
unhuman edge to it that suggested mad- 
ness. A hideous incredible sound to 
shatter a quiet June night. 

The Fireflies sprang by one impulse 
into a tense trembling knot, tangled in 
blankets—and by that they knew, each 
one, that it had not been a horrid in- 
dividual nightmare bred of Medicine 
Man’s tale. 

“Good heavens—what was it. 
the counselor whispered. 

“The ghost,” blubbered the youngest 
of the group. 

“Nonsense,” said Sis, “nonsense!” 
Wondering all the time what else it 
could be! 

“It came from near the farmhouse 
—it did!” Chummy breathed. 

“Hark!” said the counselor. 

But there was not a sound in the 
till a swift footstep 


anxious Big Chief with raincoat over 
pajamas. 


“Are you all right? What was that 


awiul noise?” 

“Did you hear it too? We don’t know. 
We—we don’t know,” said the Fireflies. 

“The ghost! The gug-gug-gug-ghost!” 
the youngest star-gazer continued to 
wail. 

“Nonsense,” said Big Chief, just as 
Sis had, and wondering, just as Sis had, 
what else could make such a sound in 
such a place! “You'd better all get back 
to your encampment and let the Dipper 
dip by itself to-night.” 

Zoo came back from her lecturing, 
changed gratefully into her corduroy 
bloomers, and was told all about the 
house, Jereboam Kneebright, the ghost, 
and the shriek. 

“Anybody with a name like that has 
no business having a ghost,” she com- 
mented. “It’s too comic. Wait till I hear 
your shriek. I'll run it down.” ; 

“If you'd heard it I suppose you'd 
have found it was the night-song of the 
caterpillar or something,’ Sis jested. 

“No, no,” Zoo contended. “If it’s a 
ghost, I want to see it. Always have 
wanted to see one.” 

“Very well,’ chorused the Fireflies, 
“we appoint you a committee of one to 
find it!” 

When her comrades discovered that 
Chummy had been over to the old house 


alone, they agreed that the artistic tem- 
perament must carry with it a nerve 
of iron. 


“What did you see?” they inquired, - 
rather envious of her daring. 

“Absolutely nothing,’ Chummy con- 
fessed. ‘“The house just sat there, and I 
sat there. The elm creaked and the 
shadows moved, and that was all. You 
know, I feel horribly sorry for that old 
man—being robbed of his _ precious 
treasure like that. I wouldn’t be afraid 
of his poor old ghost... . But the money 
isn’t there.” 

“CHUMMY!! 
looked?” 

“Not really in. I sort of sprawled 
across the floor. My feet were still on 
the doorstep. There was a kind of place, 
hollowed, where it might have been, but 
nothing was left.” 

“Well,” Sis decided, 
der!” 

Nearly a week of Camp Wanderforth 
went by, and Big Chief stuffed the 
days so full of water-sports and picnic 
hikes and strenuous doings that the 
campers had no thought at night of any- 
thing but instant sleep. 

The Fireflies boldly decided that no 
silly spook yarn should interfere with 
their observations of the ways of the 
Dipper (and incidentally their First 
Class) and took up their post in much 
the same place as before, because it 
happened to be the best spot from which 
to see most of the sky. This time Zoo 
was with them. She said that then she 
would have them all handy for an early 
bird-walk without creeping around wak- 
ing here one and there another. Zoo 
scorned alarm-clocks. She could make 
herself wake up at any given moment. 

Then later, in the deep solitude of 
middle night, it happened again. Exactly 
the same hideous half-human_half- 
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demon shriek of torture. So terribly the 
same that it seemed all the more like 
some supernatural thing that forever and 
ever was doomed to cry the same fear- 
some cry above its forsaken haunts. Its 
repetition did not seem to have made 
the Fireflies like it a bit better than the 
first time they heard it. They almost 
flung themselves on Zoo. 

“Did you hear it?” 

“That’s It!” 

“The ghost... ” 

“Now do you want to see it? J don’t!” 

“Oh dear, how awful!” 

“Zoo—are you awake? Did you hear 
it? 

“Certainly I'm awake. Certainly I 
heard it,’ said Zoo. “Could anyone 
help hearing it? Why didn’t you tell me 
it was that kind of shriek? It never 
occurred to me, because of course it’s 
pretty late in the season for it.” 

“What kind of a shriek?” 

“Pretty late for what?” 

“Do you know what it can possibly 
be?” 

“Not only what it can be, but what it 
is,” said Zoo. “It’s the mating-cry of the 
ereat horned owl.” 

“Nonsense!” said Sis. 

“It can’t be!” Bumps protested. “I’ve 
heard horned owls—they hoot. Nicely. 
Like owls.” 

“Owls always hoot,’ Chummy agreed. 

“You're still asleep,” said Sis, ‘and 
dreaming of owls.” 

“See here,” said Zoo, sitting up and 
picking grasses out of her short hair. 
“In spite of the disrespectful manner 
in which you young personages ad- 
dress me, I beg to remind you that I 
am professor at the university and have 
letters after my name. And when I say 
it’s the mating-cry of the great horned 
owl—'tis. Want to see if we can get a 
glimpse of him?” 

The Fireflies rallied nobly. 
Zoo, somehow, of all people, they could 
not show silly fear. They scrambled 
gallantly out of their blankets. 

Zoo put her hands in her corduroy 
pockets and led them with her easy 
noiseless tread across the starlit meadow 
and through the inky barrier of the 
dark trees. The old farmhouse lay a 
shapeless bulk of shadow, its crooked 
chimney upthrust among the stars. From 
the dim heights of the elm tree a silent 
shape detached itself with soft swift- 
ness from the leafy fastnesses of the 
upper boughs and swept momentarily 
across the angle of the sagging roof. 

“There he goes,” whispered Zoo. 

“There goes Kneebright’s ghost,” 
breathed Chummy, a shade regretfully. 

Zoo began to murmur in a rather 
mocking fashion: 

“ ‘When he heard the owls at midnight, 
Hooting, laughing in the forest,’ 
‘What is that?’ he cried in terror, 
‘What is that,’ he said, ‘Nokomis?’ 
And the good Nokomis answered: 
That is but the owl and owlet, 
Talking—’ ” 

“Now see here, Nokomis,’ Bumps 
broke in, “You know perfectly well this 
was no regular owl talk. Don’t you 
really think, all things considered, that 
we had a perfect right—” 

“To be scared out of your wits,” Zoo 
Suggested. “Yes, my good Fireflies, I do.” 


Before 
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sports, 


are the girls 


who keep “pep” in their feet 


amet days often disclose foot 
weaknesses that a girl never 
suspected. For camp life puts 
the feet to a real test and if the 
muscles that hold the 26 bones 
of the foot in arched formation 
have not been kept strong by 
exercise, the feet cannot stand 
the pace. Then a girl has to drop 
out of long hikes, she cannot do 
well in sports and half the plea- 
sure of scout days in the open is 
spoiled. This is unnecessary. 
There are attractive shoes that 
will correct foot weakness and 
strengthen your feet. They are 
trade-marked “Cantilever”. 


In Cantilever Shoes your feet 
are always free to exercise as 
Nature intended. These good- 
looking shoes are flexible from 
toe to heel like the foot. They 
are shaped like the natural foot 
and they fit beautifully. The 


toes are trimly rounded. The 
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Wonderful for Walking 


whole instep is snugly fitted so 
that the foot is held back in the 
shoe and your toes do not crowd 
forward. The heel is snugly 
fitted, too. 


There are some mighty at- 
tractive new fall styles for girls 
.. . just the kind of shoes you 
would like to wear back to 
school next fall. Before school 
opens, the Cantilever agency in 
your locality will have these 
new models. Call there and see 
these smart new Cantilever 
Shoes. Wear them all through 
the year and you will avoid 
“weak feet”. If you do not 
know the address of your local 
Cantilever Store, write the 
Cantilever Corpora- 
tion, 429 Willough- oN 
by Ave., Brooklyn, Z, ay: 
N. Y., and they will | (7> @/ 
send it to you. 
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The Lion-hearted Lady 


(Continued from page 16) 

“T don’t mean that I want to take Norma 
away from you for good. I just want you 
to lend her to me, along with this young 
lion, during the months of June, July 
and August. It’ll be a summer vacation 
for her. I won’t interfere with her home 
life or schooling, or anything like that. 
And of course I realize, Lon, that you 
don’t want her to go in for a circus 
career. Just let me make this exhibition 
of hers one of the big features of my 
show during the summer, and I'll see 
that it is well worth your while in a 
financial way. You know my wife, Lon, 
and you know what a motherly soul she 
is. Well, she’ll be traveling with us this 
season, and she'll take mighty good care 
of your little girl.” 

Mr. Calvert deliberated for quite a 
while before he answered. Finally he 
said: 

“All right, George, if Norma really 
wants to do it, I'll consent to your propo- 
sition, for I believe it might prove to be 
a great experience for her.” 

As for Norma, she was delighted be- 
yond words. To travel with a circus!—to 
show off her beloved Derondo before 
crowds of fascinated spectators!—it all 
seemed too good to be true! 


So it was that on that memorable day 
in Charlesville, Norma and her “edu- 
cated lion” had been with the Blake- 
McDermott show for a fortnight, and 
had gradually worked into the general 
scheme of the circus. 

Mr. McDermott, who acted as gen- 
eral manager (his partner, Mr. Blake, 
looked after the financial end of the 
enterprise) felt that he had made a ten- 
strike, for this “extra special feature” of 
the big show was attracting unusual at- 
tention. On the flamboyant bill-board 
advertisements, as well as on the official 
program, the star animal act was her- 
alded in this style: 


MISS NORMA CALVERT 
—The Lion-hearted Lady— 


In a Marvelous Exhibition 
with her Trained Pet, 
Derondo 


A Young Lion with the Intelligence 
of a Dog 


It came as something of a shock to 
Norma to discover that there was a fly 
in the ointment. Derondo’s display of 
temper was a most surprising occurrence, 
for the young lion had always seemed to 
her to be more like a big, good-natured 
dog than anything else. She had often 
remarked that, if it were not for that 
purr of his when he was being petted, 
nobody would believe that he belonged 
to the “big cat” family. Although De- 
rondo may have disapproved from the 
first of the girl’s fondness for the two 
little cubs in the adjoining cage, he had 
not openly shown his resentment until 
that day in Charlesville. So Norma 
made up her mind to ignore the cubs 
in the future—at least, when Derondo 
was in the immediate vicinity. 


By the time the afternoon perform- 
ance was on in the big top, the young lion 
had apparently forgotten all about his 
little rivals, for he gave a splendid ex- 
hibition in the steel arena erected in the 
middle ring, where all the star acts were 
presented. Norma was quite bursting 
with pride when the great tent rever- 
berated with applause. 

At the evening show, Norma and 
Derondo repeated their triumph, and the 
thousands of spectators continued to 
show their enthusiastic appreciation 
after the act had ended and Derondo had 
entered his cage-on-wheels to be trans- 
ported back to the menagerie. Norma 
was bowing right and left in acknowl- 
edgement of the loud hand-clapping, 
when George McDermott, with the two 
baby lions in his arms, walked into the 
ring. 

“Norma,” he said, speaking in a loud 
voice to make himself heard above the 
tumult, “I want to introduce you to a 
great man—Captain Donaldson, the 
famous African hunter and writer. He 
knows your father and he wants to meet 
you. He’s sitting over there in that pri- 
vate box near the press stand. Captain 
Donaldson says he has never witnessed 
a more interesting animal exhibition than 
yours. He also wants to have a good look 
at these babies—says he couldn’t see 
‘em at all in the menagerie on account 
of the crowds in front of their cage. 
Come with me, Norma.” 

Norma, her face aglow with pleasure 
and excitement, followed the circus 
manager to the place indicated. Captain 
Donaldson, a tall, white-haired man of 
military bearing, rose from his seat to 
greet her. He congratulated her upon her 
success with her young lion. 

“Here, Norma,” said McDermott, 
handing the girl the two baby lions, 
“kindly return these little fellows to 
their mother. No doubt, she’s getting 
worried about ’em. I want to. sit here 
beside Captain Donaldson during the 
rest of the show, as we have some busi- 
ness matters to talk over.” 

Norma gathered the cubs in her arms 
and, bidding the distinguished visitor 
good-bye, hurried off to the menagerie 
where she found everything in a state 
of topsy-turvy. The circus was sche- 
duled for an early departure from 
Charlesville, as the jump to the next 
town was to be a long one, and would 
necessitate an all night journey. The 
canvasmen were already at work, start- 
ing to take down the animal tent, and the 
various wild beasts, in their caged wag- 
ons, were being drawn by teams of pow- 
erful horses to the nearby railroad where 
they were to be loaded upon the circus 
cars. Mr. McDermott had given orders 
that the two wagons bearing Derondo 
and the lioness with her cubs were to be 
left till the last. 

As Norma approached the wagons, 
standing side by side, she saw Old Joe 
Gowdy in Derondo’s cage, putting the 
finishing touches to a sweeping-out job. 
Broom in hand, he paused in his work to 
stare at the girl, a startled expression on 
his face. 

“Don’t let Derondo see you with them 


cubs, miss!” he called out. “Have you 
forgotten what I told you?” 

But it was too late! 

The young lion stood like a statue for 
an instant, glaring through the bars of 
his cage with ever-widening eyes. Then, 
growling out his indignation, he paced up 
and down the cage restlessly, paying no 
attention to Old Joe, who was trying to 
pacify him. Derondo was not to be paci- 
fied; and the veteran animal man, know- 
ing wild animals as he did, decided that 
it was about time for him to beat a hasty 
retreat. He backed toward the door of 
the cage, holding his broom in readiness 
to beat off a possible attack. 

In the meantime the tiger keeper had 
quickly restored the babies to their 
mother, and Norma was free to give her 
attention to Derondo. 

“Come, come, boy, don’t be so peev- 
ish!” she said, as she drew near his cage. 
“You know I love you. You know I 
think you’re the dearest—”’ 

But before Norma could get any fur- 
ther, Derondo had allowed his ill-humor 
to master him. He expressed his anger 
by a most unlooked-for proceeding. 
Taking Old Joe completely by surprise, 
the young lion grasped the broom handle 
between his teeth and tried to wrest the 
broom out of the keeper’s hands. As Old 
Joe and the animal struggled for the 
possession of the broom, the top of the 
handle came in contact with the iron 
bar that held the door of the cage in 
position and, in some mysterious man- 
ner, released it from the catch. The door 
swung open, and before Old Joe could 
collect his scattered wits, Derondo had 
made a beautiful leap from the cage, 
landing in a pile of sawdust about ten 
feet away. 

“Lion loose!” 

In a twinkling the disturbing news 
was resounding throughout the menag- 
erie. Norma, much chagrined that her 
pet had behaved so badly, shouted out 
at the top of her voice to Old Joe and the 
various keepers and canvasmen who 
were deserting their posts to aid in re- 
capturing the young lion: 

“Leave it to me! Keep away! Keep 
away! I'll get him back into his cage!” 

Derondo was standing on the sawdust 
pile, trembling and gazing about him, 
dizzily. It never occurred to Norma that 
there was any danger, as she ran toward 
him. She knew her pet so well; he had 
always obeyed her commands before and 
she couldn’t believe that he would refuse 
to obey her now. 

Derondo did refuse. He suddenly sprang 
from the sawdust pile and made a dash 
across the menagerie to an opening in 
the tent where a side wall of canvas had 
just been taken down and, despite all 
attempts to head him off, he reached the 
open space, quickly disappearing into the 
night. 

“Lion loose!” 

Again the alarm was sounded, and this 
time it flew from ear to ear through the 
Blake-McDermott United Shows, al- 
though great care was taken to keep the 
news from reaching the audience in the 
big top. Two minutes later Mr. McDer- 
mott was confronting a white-faced girl 
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who was hurriedly putting on a man’s 
sweater over her flimsy circus costume— 
an old sweater provided by one of the 
canvasmen. 

“So your lion got away!” he ex- 
claimed; and it was plain to be seen that 
he was in a high state of irritation. “‘Ter- 
rible negligence on somebody’s part!” 

‘Nobody was actually to blame,” pro- 
tested Norma, almost ready to burst into 
tears. “Let me explain, Cousin George, 
__” 

“No time for explanations now,” 
broke in the showman curtly. “Who's 
out in search of the beast?” 

“Two of the animal men. But they'll 
never catch him. I’m the only one who 
can handle Derondo. I’m starting out 
now to find him.” 

“Take Old Joe Gowdy with you. He’s 
a good shot. Tell him to go to the ticket 
wagon at once, and get the rifle from 
Mr. Blake.” 

“The rifle!” cried Norma, horrified. 

“Of course,” said the circus man. “If 
that young lion can’t be captured with- 
out trouble he must be killed.” 

“Killed!” exclaimed Norma, her eyes 
ablaze. “Kill Derondo! Why, what are 
you talking about?” 

“Listen, young lady,” was the stern 
answer. “You’re an amateur in this show 
business. You don’t know what it means 
to have a lion loose, even a young lion 
like this one of yours.” 

It was a heart-breaking ordeal, setting 
out with an armed man in quest of the 
animal she loved. The very sight of the 
rifle in Old Joe’s hands .sent a chill 
through Norma. Old Joe tried to com- 
fort her, telling her he felt that there 
would be no occasion to make use of 
the gun. He was not speaking the exact 
truth, for the fact of the matter was that 
he entertained grave doubts of the pos- 
sibility of capturing Derondo alive. The 
veteran circus employee had been through 
other experiences with wild beasts that 
had escaped, and he knew how danger- 
ous they can suddenly become. 

By the light of a full moon, the 
girl and the old man looked in vain 
through every nook and corner of the 
big lot on which the tents had been 
erected. They could find no trace of the 
runaway. Then they crossed the road, 
making for the greater stretch of 
meadow-land on the other side. 

“Hope to goodness he ain’t got into 
them woods!” said Old Joe, gazing 
across the meadow to the trees beyond, 
spread out fan-like and dense. Then he 
exclaimed: ‘“Hullo!—here comes the 
other searchin’ party. Had to give up, 
I reckon.” 

The two animal men were coming out 
of the meadow on the run, and, as they 
caught sight of Norma and Old Joe, 
one of the keepers shouted: 

“We've got the punk spotted! He’s 
over there in that place where the grass 
is high, bout a couple o’ hundred yards 
from here. We were afraid to go near 
him—he might a’ beat it for the woods. 
If you can keep him there, we’ll get his 
cage as near to him as we can.” And the 
two men continued on their run to the 
menagerie. 

Old Joe called out after them: “Get 
the canvasmen to bring the sides of the 

(Continued on page 36) 
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DYSKINESIA 


pronounced Dis-kin-ees-ia—causes 
distress to more persons than any 
other physical ailment. 


I: is safe to say that Dyskinesia— 


Dyskinesia makes people old before 
their time. It is a cause of dyspepsia, 
sick headaches, colds and inflammation 
of the intestines. When neglected it 
may induce or aggravate rheumatism, 
gall-bladder trouble, disease of the 
kidneys and other serious maladies. 


For the millions of sufferers from this 
ailment here is good news— 


Dyskinesia is both preventable and 
curable, but not by drugs, many of 
which at first relieve but later make 


“ ration 


the condition worse than it was. 


The successful treatment for Dyskinesia 
is based on an understanding of health 
habits that can easily be acquired by 
almost anybody. In its splendid fight 
for better health and less sickness, 
medical science can be wr, 
given credit for another Sak 
great victory. 
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Every family should send 
for a copy of the helpful 
booklet, ““Dyskinesia™. It 
tells in plain English how 
a vast amount of needless 
distress and serious illness 
can be prevented. 





The booklet, “‘Dyskinesia”, one of the 
latest printed by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, will probably be of 
value to more people than any booklet 
this Company has ever offered for free 
distribution. 


The Metropolitan, since the inception 
of its welfare work, has printed and dis- 
tributed more than 400,000,000 booklets 
and pamphlets dealing with the cause and 
prevention of most of the common 


diseases which afflict the people of the 
United States and Canada. 


The free booklet service is an important .. -° {7 
part of Metropolitan work for the promo- | -: 
tion of health and the reduction of °° 4); 
mortality. 2 

The Metropolitan -strongly advises all ‘ 
readers of this announcement to send for 
acopy of “Dyskinesia”. It will be mailed 
without charge. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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The Lion-hearted Lady 


(Continued from page 35) 

tent. We'll block him in. Work fast, 
fellers, work fast!” Then, turning to the 
girl, he said, ‘“We’ve got to round up the 
rascal before the performance is over in 
the big top. When the crowd gets out 
o’ that tent they'll soon ketch on to 
what’s goin’ on, an’ then there'll be the 
dickens to pay. There'll be a panic that’d 
scare Derondo away to the woods, sure 
an’ sartin’.” 

Norma’s heart was beating madly. 

“I’m going to walk right up to him, 
Joe!” she cried. “I’m sure he'll recognize 
my voice and behave himself.” 

“Go ahead,” answered the old man, 
nodding his head in approval. “It’s our 
only chance. I'll keep a few paces be- 
hind you.” 

“You won’t shoot, Joe! Oh, promise 
me, you won't shoot!” There was a sob 
in the girl’s voice. 

“Not unless it’s necessary,” answered 
Old Joe, grimly. 

She made her way through the meadow 
grass as stealthily as an Indian on the 
war trail. Old Joe followed after her at a 
short distance, his rifle held in readiness 
for any emergency. When within twenty 
yards of the runaway’s hiding place, 
Norma felt that the time had come for 
the great experiment. 

“Derondo, old boby—dear old Derondo! 
What’s all this rumpus about? Here I 
am, old pal, just longing to love you and 
pet you and soothe you, and make you 
happy again.” 

There was a rustling in the tall grass, 
and a yellowish head appeared in plain 
view. The young lion stared at the girl, 
but his eyes were still filled with bewild- 
erment. Then, with a single bound, he 
was out of his place of concealment— 
out in the open meadow, where he 
crouched low, with the moonlight stream- 
ing down upon him. His tail was swish- 
ing from side to side, and his eyes were 
glowing like balls of fire. 

“He’s gone daffy!” exclaimed Old 
Joe Gowdy, and raised the gun to his 
shoulder. “He doesn’t know you at all!” 

“Don't shoot, Joe!” Norma’s voice 
sounded like a despairing wail. “Oh, 
please—please don’t shoot! ” 

“Must shoot!’’ Old Joe answered, and 
made ready to pull the trigger. “He’s 
gettin’ ready to spring. Stand out o’ the 
way, girl!—stand out o’ the way!” 

But Norma wouldn’t stand out of the 
way. She leaned forward toward the 
young lion, and then went down on her 
knees, while she held out her arms to 
him. Old Joe said afterward that he was 
never so flabbergasted in all his life. 

“You're jes’ the sweetes—the nices’ 
old boy,” Norma crooned, in tones as 
soothing as a mother’s lullaby. 

“Cut out the baby talk!” roared Old 
Joe, his patience exhausted. “Stand 
aside, I tell you—I’m goin’ to shoot!” 

But as he uttered the words, the old 
man was witnessing a miracle—Derondo 
was yielding to Norma’s blandishments. 
His eyes gradually lost their expression 
of puzzlement and fear, his tail became 
inactive, and finally he settled down in 
the grass, like the big dog that his mis- 
tress had often called him, his head 


pressed against his paws, in an attitude 
of complete subjection. 

“Oh, Derondo!” cried Norma, over- 
joyed. “You're glad to have me with 
you again!” 

She was right. Derondo was glad. He 
had had his taste of freedom and he was 
satiated with it. For the last half-hour 
he had wandered in the great outside 
world, and he had found his experience 
a baffling one. He had seen several 
human beings rushing away in terror 
from him as he bounded across the 
road from the circus lot. He didn’t know 
that they were afraid of him—how 
could he know that? He had been 
brought up among humans that were 
always kind and considerate, and he had 
never known before what it meant to 
be heartsick and lonely. But now— 

He looked up at Norma with great, 
pathetic eyes that seemed to be asking 
forgiveness. But the girl felt that she 
was the one who should sue for pardon. 
She squatted down beside him, scratch- 
ing his head in the old familiar way. 

And while she was engaged in these 
demonstrations of affection, ten canvas- 
men were following out the plan sug- 
gested by Old Joe Gowdy. They brought 
the side walls of the menagerie into the 
meadow, while a trusty old elephant, in 
charge of his keeper, pushed Derondo’s 
cage-on-wheels to a spot within a few 
yards of the runaway. 

The young lion paid not the least at- 
tention to all this maneuvering. He had 
found peace and content. 

The canvasmen, under Old Joe's 
direction, circled around the animal and 
his mistress, holding the canvas walls 
high up in front of them and bringing 
the two ends together on either side of 
the door of Derondo’s cage. 

“All right, boy,” said Norma, rising 
to her feet, when everything was in 
readiness. “Let’s go back home.” 

Derondo did not require urging. He 
stood up, took one look around him, and 
followed the girl to the wagon. Norma 
climbed in through the open doorway, 
and Derondo sprang into the cage after 
her. The click of the iron bar told the 
canvasmen that all was well. 

“Everything O. K!” sang out Norma, 
triumphantly. “Tell that old elephant to 
get busy and push us back to the lot.” 

Old Joe Gowdy chuckled. Next to 
Norma, he was the happiest person in 
the world at that moment. He picked 
up the rifle, which he had put aside 
while assisting the other circus em- 
ployees, and shook his grizzled head as 
he unloaded the gun. 

“T’q rather been hung than shoot that 
punk,” he said. 

Then he stepped up to the cage and 
peered through the bars, with a broad 
grin on his weather-beaten face. Norma 
was rubbing Derondo behind the ears, 
with the moonlight streaming in upon 
them. 

“My goodness!” she was crooning. 
“You’re purring again. I wasn’t sure 
whether you were a dog or a cat, Der- 
ondo. But after all this hullabaloo, here 
you go purring again! You're just a big 
kitten—that’s what you are!” 
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Midge’s Ancestor 


(Continued from page 31) 
working. We continued it. For two weeks 
we looked up the next day’s facts and 
gave Granny large doses of information 
every time we opened our mouths. 

Then one day we suggested going to 
Aunt Lindy’s. Granny shook her head. 

“I’m going to the movies with Tubby 
and Beck,” she said. 

We pleaded with her to come with us. 

She didn’t even hesitate. 

“Nothing doing,” she said. “Tubby 
and Beck are more fun.’ And she trotted 
off to join the two worst reprobates in 
the class. 

Midge started walking the floor again, 
but Glo drew a sigh—a moderate sigh 
—of relief. 

“Let her go,” she said. 

“If she gets away from us we are 
ruined,” wailed Midge. “She’s our only 
hope.” 

So Glo and I got our books and 
looked up more conversation. No use 
arguing with Midge. Our effurts, how- 
ever, from then on were wasted. We 
could never catch Granny long enough 
to talk to her. The other sophs were 
eager to have her. They took her every- 
where and all the time. Examinations 
were drawing close. Lydia was hitting 
hundreds in math, physics and zodlogy. 
The seniors would scarcely speak to us. 
Midge got desperate again. 

“What we need,” she said, “is co- 
operation.” 

The next time Granny left 
Midge called a class meeting. 

“Girls,” she said addressing all the 
sophs, “we simply must have Big Minnie 
next quarter.” 

“Yeah! Yeah!” shouted everybody. 

“Who will volunteer?” asked Midge. 

Silence! ‘ 

“Step forward!” cried Midge. 

Not a step! 

“Who is willing to help somebody else 
get it?” asked Midge. 

“I! I! I!” shouted everybody. 

“Well,” said Midge, “Glo and Sally 
and I have nominated Granny for the 
position.” 

“Second the 
everybody. 

“But,” said Midge “it’s a secret. If 
Granny finds it out we are ruined. You 
sophs have had her frolicking until she 
is ‘way behind in every study. And 
furthermore, as long as a frolic is going 
on Granny will be there. Are you will- 
ing to cut out the sprees until after 
exams?’ 

“Yeah! Yeah!” cried everybody. 

I'll say class spirit is a grand old 
thing! There wasn’t a soph in the room 
who wasn’t willing to make any sacri- 
fice to help somebody else be Big Minnie. 

Midge outlined her campaign and we 
followed it to a letter. Granny was so 
far behind she had to be tutored, so 
the whole class organized as tutors. 

Then one day when all the class was 
sitting in our room loaded to the hilt 
and ready to shoot information, Granny 
sent word she couldn’t come. She said 
she had to rest. She said she was a 
frazzle. 

Midge called a hasty conference. 


home 


nomination!” cried 


“What we'll have to have,” she said, 
“is an understudy. Who'll volunteer?” 
I kept my mouth shut. I was scared 
to take a chance. Finally a small voice 
piped up from the back of the room 

“Tl do it,” said Louise Watkins. 

A sigh of relief went round. We all 
started helping Louise but it was a hard 
proposition. Louise was willing but she 
was slow. She always will be slow. Midge 
worked morning, noon and night with 
her. The rest of us quit in despair and 
turned again to Granny. We nursed her 
with tender care. We fed her predigested 
knowledge until she began to take on 
new life. In a few days we had her 
machine gun going again. Lydia was 
doomed. 

Examinations came. We approached 
them with the utmost confidence. When 
I saw the questions, though, I felt dis- 
turbed. They were too easy, the easiest 
exams ever given at Oakdale. I smelt a 
trick to ’em somewhere. I told Midge, 
but she wouldn’t let anything worry her. 

“Nobody in the world,’ she said, 
“knows as much as Granny does right 
this minute.” 

Dr. Adair, the president, varied the 
custom a little when it was time for the 
grades to be posted. He said that there 
had been shown such enthusiasm for 
scholarship this quarter that he would 
read the name of the fortunate honor 
student and the list of the Minervas 
before the regular list was ready for the 
bulletin board. 

The next day in chapel the registrar 
handed him a paper. He looked at it. 
He took out his glasses and looked again. 
He put on two pairs of glasses. 

Midge punched me. “Old Ajax is read- 
ing something he doesn’t believe,’ she 
said. 

Midge is usually right. 

Dr. Adair got up and asked Miss 
Lewis, the dean, to read it. They hunted 
up the math prof and asked him to read 
it. They called a conference of half the 
faculty. The teachers nodded their heads 
Old Ajax shook his. They called in the 
rest of the faculty. The profs insisted 
the paper was right. They finally con- 
vinced Old Ajax. He stood up. 

“T have here,” he said, “the list of 
honor students.” 

He went back to pow-wow some more. 
All the sophs grinned and stuck out their 
chests. The faculty grew more insistent. 
Old Ajax read the list as it was printed. 

“The student who has made first place 
is’—a pause—‘Miss Marjorie New- 
combe!” 

I didn’t have the heart to look at 
Midge. 

The seniors applauded. There was a 
feeble movement among the sophs. 

Then followed the names of the Min- 
nies. Twenty sophs had made the 
Minerva Club and among the names 
was that of Sarah Davis, who is me, and 
Gloria Hampden, who is Glo. Granny’s 
name wasn’t mentioned. 

“Traitor!” said Midge through her 
teeth. 

We went home as soon as we could. 
Midge beat everybody to Granny’s room. 

(Continued on page 43) 

















Cheese Biscuits 
are delicious 
to make in camp 


Cheese Biscuits 


1% cups flour 

2 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
l4teaspoon salt 

6 tablespoons grated cheese 

24 cup milk 


Sift together flour, baking powder 
and salt; add cheese, mix in lightly; 
add milk slowly, just enough to make 
a soft dough. Drop from spoon on 
baking pan, or roll out on floured 
board to about 1% inch thick and cut 
with small biscuit cutter. Bake in hot 
oven (475° F) 12 to 15 minutes. Makes 
12 small bisciits. 


* * * 


SE this recipe as one of 

your cooking tests, or if you 
wish to delight the crowd at 
camp, double or triple the recipe. 
These cheese biscuits are as 
delicious as they are novel. Serve 
them piping hot with butter and 
you will be voted highest honors 
—especially if you make sure of 
their perfection by using Royal, 
the Cream of Tartar Baking 
Powder. 

Royal always leavens perfect- 
ly, and leaves no bitter taste. 
Food experts everywhere ace 
knowledge its superiority. 





Contains no alum; 
leaves no bitter 
taste 
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If YouWant Money 
Write Me 


fy 


EAR MANAGER: 
Thank you for 







your check. This .- 
brings my Club earn- ‘ 
ings up to $12.00 my 7 ATY, 
first month. Isn't that \ 7. // ' \ 





fine? And, better yet, L/ _ i] 
I’m going to spend it X /. 
just as I please—on a FS. 
spick and spanky new : ‘4 
silk dress! I won’t have S > ae 
to see the worried look Weal 
on mother’s face and have my own hopes fade 
away when the bill comes in. 

Mabel L., Can. 


School girls of all ages have fun earning in The 
Girls’ Club—just as you can. 


Dear Manager: I’m sure every girl wants some 
pin money. She also likes to feel independent. 
My first afternoon's club work brought me $5.00. 
Inever hada pair of shoes I liked better than the 
ones my first Club dollars bought.—Effie H., Pa. 


Dear Manager: My 
bangley slave bracelet 
came yesterday and 
I'm so happy to think 
I earned it myself. Next 
I'm going to earn a 
wrist watch in our jolly 
Club. 

Rosa. B., Tenn. 


Dear Manager: I’m 
going to camp with the 
other girls, after all, 
thanks to Club dollars. I was afraid I should 
have to miss it this year, but your glorious 
Club plan came to my rescue.—Jean B., Ala. 





Club Dollars buy the loveliest gifts. 


Dear Manager: When my mother’s birthday 
came around, I was 
desperate for some 
way to earn money to 
buy a gift for her. 
Then I thought of 
The Girls’ Club and 
had no trouble at all 
earning $2.00. All my 
friends envy me now 
because of my extra 
money and the nice 
way I earn it. 

Nettie J., N. Dak. 











Perhaps you'd like a pretty room, too. 


Dear Friend: When I joined the Club my 
room was very bare. With Club money I have 
changed it into a pretty pink and white bedroom 
with brightly colored cretonne, a pretty lamp, 
a rug, a desk and lots of cute pictures. My 
advice to other girls who want extra dollars is 
**Join The Girls’ Club.’’—Mary C., Ind. 


Come Join Us! 


Wouldn’t you like to 
be among our happy 
earners and have money 
of your very own for 
pretty clothes, good 
times, treats and the 
small luxuries every girl 
loves, yet often hates to 
“ask” her parents for? 








It will cost you nothing to join our jolly Club. 
Simply write me a note or card today telling me your 
name and age and I'll send you all the interesting 
details at once. Address: 


Ah onsnyee g Weigle Clas 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
1046 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PuILaDetputa, PENNSYLVANIA 





Raquel of the Ranch Country 


(Continued from page 20) 

green line of trees that means a river 
bed, and had hastened confidently in 
that direction only to find after an hour 
that the green had disappeared com- 
pletely. Then there was a house sur- 
rounded by alamos. It vanished before 
their eyes. 

But suddenly Paintbrush pricked up 
his ears as if he had completely under- 
stood Raquel’s words. She threw the 
reins loose upon his neck. His pace 
quickened to a smooth amble. 

They were in a little canyon. Its floor 
was sometimes a stream bed and the 
coarse-grained sand made heavy going. 
The horses were plodding, the riders 
dazed with heat and a shimmer of light 
brighter than any they had ever known. 

At length Paintbrush came to a stop 
in the cool blue shadow of a high rock 
cliff. He lifted up his head and sniffed 
with distended nostrils. Looking up 
Raquel saw that the rock was strangely 
smooth, like lava, and porous looking. 
There were curious hollows and holes, 
and small caves in it. 

She slipped from the back of the little 
wild horse and instinctively, trustfully, 
shakily went over to the largest of the 
holes. It was a natural wall fountain, 
and within it was cool, clear, sweet water. 
Twelve inches of it in a wide basin! 

Later on, while the horses grazed on 
the tufts of sweet grass growing in the 
crevices of the rock she searched up the 
canoncito and found plenty of ripened 
tunas on which birds were already feast- 
ing. She knocked the strawberry-red 
pear to the ground with a stick to avoid 
those murderous little needles with which 
the cactus covers even its fruit, and 
rolled them into her handkerchief. 

Georgie grinned cheerfuily as he de- 
voured the twelfth prickly pear. 

“But somehow my stomach craves 
solids, Sis,” he admitted. 

“Little likelihood of that, my lad.” 
Raquel was spreading her blanket for 
the night. 

They slept, and woke, and slept again, 
through the warm night. The air was 
light as a feather, dry, sweet, cool 
enough. It was uneasiness, hunger and 
fatigue that made them restless. Dawn 
seemed long in coming, and shortly after 
they were making their way again up 
the canyon. Some habitation must be 
found. One cannot live forever on cactus 
fruit. 

Then, rounding a corner of the strange 
porous rock, that made the landscape 
appear like some other planet, they came 
upon a thread of blue smoke and a deli- 
cious smell of cooking food. 

There perched on the side of a rock 
was a tiny house of branches and a little 
Mexican woman boiling coffee on a small 
fire before her door and baking tortillas 
on a sheet of iron over the coals. She 
was patting more flat corn cakes between 
her hands as she tended her cooking. 

“Buenos dias, senora.” They cantered 
up beneath her little bird house. 

“Good day,” she replied incuriously. 

“Could—could we get something to eat 
from you?” There was a faint catch in 
Raquel’s voice. The smell of food sud- 


denly made her stomach do queer things, 

The little old wrinkled woman looked 
up, and took them in with her glance. 
Then a veritable chatter of bird talk 
burst chippering from her. She was for 
all the world like a little black and white 
woodpecker. But pobrecitos! They were 
not soldados at all! Nor to be treated 
like bandidos! Right out of the cradles 
they were. As pretty as girls. And starv- 
ing! 

“Sit here,” and she dusted the earth 
that it might be cleaner. She placed a 
soap-box between them and produced 
miraculously from within the house of 
twigs a spotless square of drawn linen 
for a cloth. 

All the coffee, all the tortillas they 
wanted, they could have. But beans? 
Just twelve, or twenty-four for dinner, 
or thirty-six for la cena. Take instead 
this pinole, freshly ground. She stirred 
some white meal into a pan of boiling 
water and not long afterward offered 
them tiny portions of the most delicious 
cereal they had ever tasted. 

Before that meal everything else in 
the world seemed to have drifted far 
away into a matter of no immediate 
importance. But now they sat happy, 
safe, with rising spirits again, and re- 
membered about everything. 

First of all Raquel pulled from within 
her belt a coin that made the little old 
lady’s eyes widen almost with fear. She 
shook her head violently. But no! She 
wished no pay for food. When Raquel 
had succeeded in making her understand 
that she must take the money and that 
there was more of ‘it where that came 
from she accepted it with a profusion 
of thanks. 

Good American gold—it would take 
care of her and her esposo for years! 
They sat and chatted, while the old 
senora smoked many cigarettes. 

The nearest town? It was her birth- 
place, her home where she lived when 
this summer home grew too cold. It was 
eight, ten Jeguas over there, to the west. 
But revolutionists occupied Moctezuma 
now. El Rancho Escondido? She had 
never heard of it. 

Follow the canyon and you would 
come to the silver mine above, where 
there were rooms to sleep in and food 
without a doubt, and where shelter could 
be found until the soldiers had left 
Moctezuma. 

So they bade the little old bird woman 


adios. 
CHAPTER VI 
The Deserted Mine 


The rainy season had come in the 
mountains, and the hillsides were cov- 
ered with lluvia de oro, rain-of-gold; 
the ground beneath their feet with lilies 
and Indian paintbrush, that little red 
and yellow broom for which the pinto 
had been named. 

The deserted silver mine they found 
a few miles above. A cluster of buildings 
at the top of a high round hill, a natural 
fortification. As they rode past the 
hacienda several people ran out, two men 
and a woman. 





If you want something badly—a troop flag, a poncho, a flashlight— 
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“De donde viene? From where do you 
come?” 

“We got lost, escaping bandits. We 
fled at night from El Rancho Escondido. 
Can you tell us how to get back?” 
Raquel spoke as one of them and they 
accepted her as such. The little fellow 
with reddish hair, and bluish eyes—he 
was a guerito, blonde and somewhat like 
the mayordomo’s son. 

No, they did not know of such a 
rancho. But one thing they knew. To 
avoid the desert one had to return north 
up the valley of the Moctezuma, and 
that was now held as far as Nacozari 
by the revolucionistas and the maytor- 
enistas. Yes, there were plenty of cattle 
in these hills, if one would round them 
up. Sell them? But why not? Something 
for nothing. 

The boys had better get down and 
stay there at the mina for awhile until 
the way was clear. But, yes, get down; 
though there was little enough to eat, 
what with bandits and all. Maybe they 
were bandidos themselves, the woman 
suggested questioningly. Veritable nenes, 
babies merely out of the cradle, were so 
desperate and abandoned nowadays. 

Raquel felt queerly sick. Disappoint- 
ment very nearly brought tears to her 
eyes. She brushed her smarting lids with 
the back of her hand, and then, and 
then— 

“It is the heat, pobrecito,” said the 
kindly old woman, gathering the wilted 
figure into her arms, while Georgie 
stood aghast and helpless at this sudden 
weakness on Raquel’s part. He followed 
the old woman inside the main building, 
which was nearly as hot as outdoors. 

A corrugated iron roof crackled and 
sizzled like a stove above them. There 
on a clean cot with sheets the old woman 
laid Raquel. She had seen at once that 
the pretty boy was a girl. She was 
shocked. What! Riding astride, wearing 
pantalones! She had heard gringo girls 
did that! 

“Hush,” whispered Georgie, who by 
now had recovered his presence of mind. 
“We are rancheros. My sister came to 
buy cattle, and when the rancho was at- 
tacked by soldiers, we had to get away 
in the night. Of course we lost our way.” 

“But we will soon get out,” he added 
with a confident swagger. “I guess 
they’re making a fuss about us up there 
by now. The Mexicans better leave us 
alone.” 

Within the house, the old woman was 
bathing Raquel’s head, and when she 
opened her eyes wearily for a moment, 
the Mexican held to her lips a gourd of 
some cooling drink. When she had drunk 
it, she sank back into a heavy slumber 
which lasted until nightfall. Outside their 
door, a young Mexican lounged against 
a post. When no one was looking, he 
moved his foot and, stooping, picked up 
a silver coin that he had covered when 
it fell from Raquel’s pocket. “Froylan,” 
called a voice, “Froylan.” And he 
sauntered off. 

Georgie led Paintbrush and his pony 
up to a corral on the mountainside, and 
gave them grain. Then he returned to 
sit near the house, and to talk with the 
men and women. 

_ Raquel was awakened by the crack- 
ling of the iron roof, cooling after sun- 


down. It sounded like a bombardment 
of rifle bullets. She was weak; never had 
she felt this way before. Strange! Act- 
ing up like a little old baby! 

But after supper she was able to sit 
and listen to the conversation of the 
group that passed stories there under 
the stars. Her thoughts were on her 
own problems, however, and on her 
mother at the ranch who by this time 
would be worried sick. 

“And the truth of it is,” she con- 
fessed to herself, “anything is likely to 
happen.” 

Georgie leaned over and whispered. 
“There are lots of cattle in these moun- 
tains. Suppose it’s too far to drive them 
up to the border?” 

“T’m thinking of getting ourselves up 
to the border just now,’ Raquel an- 
swered in a low voice. “Whatever hap- 
pens, Georgie, stick by me close, and 
should we get separated, we'll both 
make for El Escondido. Remember now.” 

“Trust me. But we’re safe here. These 
gents are as friendly as can be. Gee, this 
is exciting!” 

In the early morning Raquel woke to 
find Antonina sitting beside her cot 
braiding her long hair, still thick and dark. 

“Ah hah!” said the old woman, “you 
couldn’t deceive me, little one, even 
though your hair is cropped like a boy’s. 
Now, why you go about as a youth I do 
not know, but believe me, Froylan, who 
sat by the door last night, had his eyes 
on you.” 

She paused significantly. She enjoyed 
dramatizing life, old Antonina. “And 
Froylan is a bad one, without conscience, 
without honor, and without money. 
Which last is perhaps the most dan- 
gerous in this case.” 

“What do you mean, Senora?” Raquel 
asked. 

“That you must not stay here, for 
Froylan will surely try to get ransom 
money out of you. I don’t trust him.” 

After a breakfast of pinole and black 
coffee, Antonina quickly made a little 
bundle and after a casual inspection 
outside her house, beckoned Raquel and 
Georgie to follow her. They walked 
slowly past the hacienda, then strolled 
in a leisurely way up toward the mine, 
not speaking. 

Turning aside before they reached the 
main shaft, the old woman ducked into a 
narrow and villainously rough little 
canyon. She parted the scrub oak. 
brushed through the cactus, Georgie and 
Raquel following, and in a moment they 
stood within the entrance of an aban- 
doned shaft. 

The change in atmosphere was so 
intense that the young Texans gasped. 
It was as if a thin, invisible curtain hung 
over the mouth of the tunnel, dividing 
the oven heat of the day outside from 
the cool, dank rush of air coming up 
from the bowels of the earth. 

“This is certainly great.” Georgie 
had kept silence as long as possible. 
Antonina shook her head warningly. 

“Talk low. They cannot find you here. 
Only one or two have known of the 
old workings of the mine. And my fine 
Froylan is not one of them. It is as 
I suspected. He flew forth before day- 
light to find some desperado or other 

(Continued on page 45) 


You won’t exactly 
look for accidents 


UT you'll love to use this new 

Girl Scout Kit. It’s the most 
compact thing you ever saw! 
Made according to specifications 
from Girl Scout Headquarters. 
Dressed in khaki, like a Girl 
Scout, even to the Girl Scout 
Button. 


And inside—in the rustproor 
metal case—everything you need 
for being First Aid Nurse! Eight 
different First Aid necessities— 
and an 84-page booklet on First 
Aid. 

Ask to see this Girl Scout kit 
at your nearest Headquarters. It 
costs just 80 cents. 
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It’s lost! 

And we're all in tears. She 
put the money for her sub- 
scription to THE AMERICAN 
Girt in an envelope and it 
was lost in the mails. If she 
had sent us a check or a 
money order we might all have 
been happy. 

















Why not try to earn it as a premium on “American Girl” subscriptions? 
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Vacation Time 
Is Traveling Time 


Story books to take you around 


the world while you 
stay at home. 


Persia 
The Epic of Kings. Hero Tales of 
Ancient Persia. By Wilfred Jones. 
$2.50 


Greece 
Buried Cities. The Stories of Pom- 
peii, Olympia and Mycenae. By 
Jennie Hall. $2.00 


Spain 
The Alhambra. By Washington 
Irving. Edited by Mabel Williams. 
Illustrated by Warwick Goble. 
Children’s Classics. $1.75 


France 
Lady Green Satin and her Maid 
Rosette. By Baroness E. Martineau 
des Chesnez. $2.00 


Ireland 
The King of Ireland’s Son. By 
Padraic Colum. Illustrated by 
Willy Pogany. $2.00 


Norway 
Feats on the Fiord. By Harriet 
Martineau. Illustrated by Boris 
Artzybasheff. Children’s Classics. 
$1.75 


The Arctic 
Kak, the Copper Eskimo. By 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson and Violet 
Irwin. Illustrated by George Rich- 
ards. $2.25 


Japan 
Green Willow and Cther Fairy 
Tales. By Grace James. Illustrated 
by Warwick Goble. $2.50 


South Seas 
King Penguin. By Richard Henry 
Horn. Illustrated by Jimmie 
Daugherty. Little Library. $1.00 


Mexico 
Snake Gold. By Hervey White. 
Illustrated by 
Kinstry. 


Elizabeth Mac- 


$1.75 





THE MACMILLAN CO. 
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Out-of-doot Days 


By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


The Reader's Guide, Saturday Review of Literature 


HE books this month are all for 
older girls; little sisters must wait 
until next time. 

Two camping books have come to my 
desk, so well worth including in the 
library of a camp leader that I put them 
at the head of the column today. Both 
describe actual work in short-term camps 


| Jasting a week or two at a time, and both 


have a background of religious education, 
though neither emphasizes this feature. 
The first is Out-of-doors with Youth 
by J. W. Frederick Davies (University 
of Chicago Press). The author is director 
of the Community House of the Con- 
gregational Church in Winnetka, Illinois. 
I have good reason to remember the 
name of this city, for from it comes the 
already famous Winnetka Graded Book 
List for children’s reading, compiled 
from actual reports by children on their 
own tastes and preferences. This book, 
in case any of you are interested, is pub- 
lished by the American Library Associa- 
tion. Mr. Davies’ little book is the re- 
port of his experience with outdoor 
camps as a new field of religious educa- 
tion, and is the first of a series in which 
Sunday-school and church workers will 
give their experiences so that others may 
take advantage of their experiments. 
The second is Magic Casement by 
Ruth Perkins (Woman’s Press). Joyous 
as most camp records are, I enjoyed this 
one more than most, for it is the story of 
an attempt to develop something in the 
lives of girls going to camp for but a 
short time that will “build up some new 
resources for living after camp is over.” 


| The title comes from two of the most 


beautiful lines in English verse. 


“Charm’d magic casements, opening 
on the foam 

Of perilous seas, in fairy lands for- 
a 


and I hope that this bit from Keat’s 
Ode to the Nightingale stirs within you 
as you read it—or perhaps as you re- 
member it from your own poetry read- 
ing—a sense of the faraway dream 
beauty of life of which we catch glimpses 
now and again through music or poetry 
or heroism and self-sacrifice. 


So these camp leaders experimented 
for two years in the Y. W. C. A. camp 
at Maqua, Maine, and for one year in 
Y. W. C. A. camps in seven places in 
New York State, Kentucky and Indiana, 
and they report, in this informal little 
book, on the development of apprecia- 
tion of music and poetry, on nature 
study, story-telling and several quite 
elaborate projects for so short a time of 
preparation, concluding with a section 
on international views. In this is an in- 
teresting glimpse of a Belgian camp 
leader who not only brought about a 
class in the French language but a real 
interest in life overseas. These camps 
are not on a competitive basis, and there 
is a chapter of the questions usually 
asked on this matter, with their answers. 

Then there is a new book on motor- 
camping, The Family Flivvers_ to 
’Frisco by Frederick F. Van De Water 
(Appleton), that you will find full of 
helpful hints on such an enterprise, told 
in the form of an amusing family narra- 
tive. A man and his wife and their young 
son, known as “The Supercargo,” cover 
more than 4000 miles of highway in their 
small family car, camping out every 
night and preparing all their meals. Be- 
sides telling you how this was done, Mr. 
Van De Water’s descriptions of the 
country through which they pass manage 
to transmit to the reader the impression 
that he says he received from the trip— 
the impression of America as a whole, 
not any one section or corner of it. Be- 
sides this he gives you a good idea of 
America on tour, as he takes you from 
one camp to the next, and describes the 
various types of motor-gypsies, vacation- 
travellers, and home-hunters. 

This being above all an outdoor month, 
the garden books come next on the list. 
You may have seen a book called Tam- 
ing. the Wildings by Herbert Durant 
(Putnam), which shows you how to 
bring home from forest, swamp or 
hillside, the shy wildflowers and sturdy 
shrubs that keep away from gardens, 
and make them at home in a garden 
that reproduces their natural sur- 
roundings. This has just been supple- 
mented by another book by the same 
author (Putnam) called My Wild Flower 





There was once a leader who went to Camp Macy and wrote about it— 
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AMERICAN INDIANS 


AND THEIR MUSIC 
By Frances DENSMORE $2.00 


“If one could have but a single 

background book this would 
be a good one.” 
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Junior Red Cross News 


“Miss Densmore explains In- 
dian ways and customs so that 
the red men become everyday 
human beings.” 
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Washington, D. C 


And Listen To This 


“A valuable contribution to the 
subject. I shall recommend it 
to all of the leaders in the 
Woodcraft work as a_ hand- 
book, a primer in the study of 
Indian music.” 

Ernest Thompson Seton 


Tue Womans Press 
600 Lexington Ave., New York 
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Garden, in which Mr. Durant shows by 
many photographs just how such a hand- 
made wilderness has been made and 
maintained. I once had a most informal | 
garden on this order, in New Hampshire, | 
and though I cannot qualify in the least | 
as an authority on the subject, I can} 
testity that there is nothing in gardening 
that has for me quite the charm of this 
effort to acclimatize delicate woodlings. 
This book has pictures of the plants in 
their original surroundings and then as 
they grow in his 60 x 100 plot, and the 
descriptions and directions are given 
with the utmost care. Fancy making a 
miniature swamp, for instance, or a 
rocky slope, or a tiny forest glade! 

The Book of Bulbs by Frederick F. 
Rockwell (MacMillan), tells all that an 
amateur gardener may ask about every 
variety of bulb that grows out of doors 
at any season in this part of the world, 
and those that may be depended on to 
flower indoors in winter. Tulips and daf- 
fodils, hyacinths, lilies and_ gladioli, 


another variety with a name less well- 
known, follow one another in chapters 
devoted to each type. 

To this book the garden-lover will in- 
sist on adding Jris in the Little Garden 
by Ella Porter McKinney (Little Brown), 
a new little volume devoted entirely, to 
this beautiful flower. I have several times 
spoken to you about the “Little Garden” 
series published by Little, Brown, to 
which this belongs; this latest addition 
to it shows the layout of an iris garden 
and, with plenty of full page pictures in 
illustration, describes the varieties that 
will provide blooms for month after 
month. There is an iris calendar, and a 
chapter on pests. I was especially inter- 
ested in the method of getting rid of 
borers; perhaps this is better known to 
others than it is to me, but I did not 
know until I read it here that it was | 
possible to burn over an iris bed, not in 
the winter but as late as the middle or 
the end of March, to get rid of this pest, 
and that the flowers would emerge safe 
and sound. 

Marguerite Aspinwall’s Putnam’s Book 
of Parties (Putnam) will come in handy 
in the summer months or at camp as 
well as in the winter. There are parties 
for holidays all round the year and for 
all the wedding anniversaries, children’s 
parties of various kinds and a number of 
special entertainments. There are also a 
good many different ways by which an 
engagement announcement may be cele- 
brated. They are all very pretty, but 
what I can’t understand is how the en- 
gaged couple managed to preserve the 
element of surprise till the last minute, 
as in such descriptions as these they 
always seem to do. How, in a small town, 
do the guests manage to summon up the 
requisite astonishment when at a given 
moment of the luncheon they open the 
dainty envelopes and discover that John 
and Jane, both of whom they have 
known since they were christened, are 


going to be married? I think most of us |. 


do just what I did: pick out the one wom- 
an in town who knows everybody, tell her 
about the engagement and swear her to 
secrecy. This is more rapid than putting 
it in the newspapers, though of course 
less picturesque than giving a party. 





Nature Books for Girls 
NATURE TRAILS 


By Dietricu LANGE 





A unique volume of stories and 
articles containing much inter- 
esting information about the 
wild life of mountains, plains, 
forests and swamps. Fully illus- 
trated. $2.00 


What Tree 


is That? 
By E. G. 


The amateur nature lover equipped 
with this handbook can recognize 
at a glance the trees she encounters 
on exploring trips through woods 
and fields. Illustrated. $2.00 
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These are Appleton Books 
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Edna Geister 
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Stunts and Games for Every 
Month in the Year 
Getting Together 
(by Edna Geister and Mary 
Wood Hinman) Games for 
Large Parties 
It Is To Laugh 
Indoor Games for Young 
Grown-Ups 
Let’s Play 
A Book of Games for Children . $1.25 


What Shall We Play? 
A Book of Play Magic for Little 
Children Illustrated by 
Elizabeth MacKinstry 


At Booksellers Everywhere 





George H. Doran Company 
244 Madison Avenue - New York 
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Birdsall Otis Edey gives you the amusing diary next month 
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-Leathercraft 
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GRATON & KNIGHT 
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WV. FURNISH Craft 


Leathers, complete working 
patterns, construction and 
decorating tools for making 
many beautiful, useful ar- 
ticles for your own use or 
that can be sold in shops or 


at sales. 


Send ten cents for the 
LEATHERCRAFT 
Book 


Graton & Knicut CoMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 























‘Who Is She? 
/) 


1.She is always ready for anything. 
2. She is well-dressed. 
3.She went to camp this summer. 
If you don’t know the answer, 
look on page 46. 









































Make It Yourself 


(Continued from page 17) 
clothing unusually nice, draw threads to 
be sure you are cutting it perfectly 
straight. Be sure not to draw threads 
clear across the front panels, though, as 
they would make an ugly line. 

After you have your pins in place 
cut the garments out carefully, baste 
them up and try them on. You can fit 
them by lengthening or shortening the 
hem or by taking in the side seams. If 
your material is only thirty-four inches 
wide and your bust measures more than 
thirty-four inches, of course you will 
have to make the shirt out of two pieces 
instead of one. You can cut the waist to 
your slip as wide as necessary to fit the 
bust measurement. The shoulder straps 
for the shirt can be made from the little 
pieces cut off the side of the step-ins. If 
you are very tall, you may want to make 
these a little longer than twelve inches. 

About the seams: where you have the 
selvage edges, make a single seam, or if 
you feel energetic, sew the selvages to- 
gether very finely by hand without any 
seam. Of course you will want to have 
all these things made as neatly as possi- 
ble. Where there are raw edges, sew up 
the seam for the first time on the wrong 
side, leaving one edge one-quarter of an 
inch wide and the other edge one-half 
inch wide. Then turn under the half-inch 
edge, and hem it flat on the material. 

You can make these garments of any 
other material if you prefer. For wear 
under sheer, white dresses, the pongee 
would not do, and you may substitute 
white batiste or crépe-de-chine, but for 
every other purpose, the pongee is much 
more durable and practical. If you want 
to make these things of all white mate- 
rial, you can substitute a very fine filet 
or Irish edge for the bias binding and if 
you whip it on by hand, it will be par- 
ticularly dainty. 


The Shirt 


Let us try the shirt first, because that 
is simplest of all. If you are a regulation 
fifteen-year-old size, your bust measure 
will be about thirty-four inches. That 
is just the width of the pongee, so 
your shirt may be made of a single piece 
of pongee. Cut the shirt twenty-one 
inches long and sew the selvage edges 
together under one arm in a flat seam. 
Then put in the one inch hem at the 
bottom and you are ready for the trim- 
ming. Bind the top of the shirt straight 
around with a piece of the peach-colored 
silk binding tape. This is made on the 
bias, so you must be careful not to 
stretch or pucker it as you put it on. 
Open out the edge of the tape, lay it 
against the outside of the material with 
raw edges of the material and tape to- 
gether and sew it very carefully in the 
crease. The diagram will show you just 
how to do this. I should do it by hand 
if I were you, as it takes only a few 
minutes anyway and is not so apt to 
stretch or pucker as if you do it on the 
machine. When you have sewed it on 
the right side and let the ends overlap 
just enough to fasten together, turn it 


over and hem it down on the wrong side. 

When the binding is finished, put on 
the cunning little peach and blue flow- 
ers. The peach flower has a blue stem 
and the blue one a peach colored stem. 
Each flower is made of three tiny squares 
of bias tape. The tape is about one-half 
inch wide. In order to make each little 
square, cut a piece of tape one inch long, 
turn under one-quarter inch at each end 
which will give you a half-inch square. 
Put a few basting stitches through the 
squares to keep them in shape until you 
finish sewing them on. With the three 
squares, make a little arrow-shaped 
flower, putting each piece on diamond- 
wise and leaving about one-eighth inch 
between the squares. The sides of the 
squares should all run parallel to make 
a neat looking flower. To make the stem, 
fold over the bias tape double, making 
a stem one-quarter inch wide. Cut the 
stem two and one-half inches long, turn 
under one-quarter inch at each end and 
make your finished stem two inches long. 
Place the second flower a little below and 
to the left of the first one. 

To make the shoulder straps, you will 
have some pieces left when you cut out 
the nightgown. Cut two strips three 
inches wide and twelve inches long, fold 
them double and sew about one-half inch 
from the edge. Turn right side out by pin- 
ning a safety pin into one end and run- 
ning it through. The inside edges of the 
shoulder straps should be about eight 
inches apart, both front and back, and 
should be carefully sewed on to the edge 
of the bias tape so no rough edges show. 


Step-in Drawers 


Next, make the step-ins. This time 
double the material so that the fold 
comes at the bottom of the drawers. Cut 
this doubled part twenty inches long 
from top to bottom and thirty inches 
wide. If your material is thirty-four 
inches wide, this will mean cutting off a 
four inch strip at one side. Now, along 
the folded edge which forms the bottom 
of the drawers, cut off a double strip 
twelve inches long and one inch deep. 
This will make an opening for the leg to 
go through, but still leaves a six inch 
fold in the middle. The diagram will 
show you how this is done. Next, sew 
up the two side seams to within four 
inches of the bottom. Make one-half 
inch hem at the top of the step-ins and 
with a safety-pin run in a piece of 
elastic one-quarter inch wide. Take your 
waist measure and make the elastic just 
the right size and sew it firmly together. 
Now your step-ins are ready for the 
trimming. Bind them all the way around 
the two legs with the peach-colored bias 
tape, running it four inches up each side 
to finish the little opening left in the side 
seam. This time, put on the little peach 
and blue flowers, making them just the 
same, only turning them upside down on 
the front corners. 

Next month we will tell you how to 
make a slip and a nightgown. So if you 
prefer to buy all your material at once 
hold the remaining goods and bias tape. 





He was just “a-wandering through the woods,” this bear, when he met— 
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Midge’s Ancestor 


(Continued from page 37) 
The room was empty, but on the pin- 
cushion was pinned a note. 

“Dear Girls,’ Granny had written, 
“T’ve gone home. I’m worn out. I’m an 
old, old woman. I am one of Midge’s 
ancestors and no ancestor has any busi- 
ness trying to keep up with schoolgirls. 
I was too tuckered even to write the 
exams. Luck and sympathy to all the 
new-made Minnies.” 

I’ve never seen Midge so mad in all 
my life. She paced the floor and raved. 

“I’m going to abdicate,” she said. “I’m 
going to abdicate in favor of Louise 
Watkins.” 

“But abdicating isn’t done,” reminded 
Glo. ; 

“But flunking is,” said Midge. “I’m 
going to drop from the pedestal ker- 
splash to the bottom of the Flunks. 
Granny can’t put anything over on me!” 

She got out all the text books and 
started pitching them under the bed. 

“What have they cost me?” she said. 
“Everything! I haven’t seen Leonard for 
four weeks!” 

She pitched more books under the bed. 

“No more study,” she said. “I’m going 
to meet Leonard this afternoon and we 
are going to Aunt Lindy’s for tea. We 
are going every afternoon.” 

She was gone. 

Glo and I sat and looked at each other 
for an hour trying to realize what had 
hit us. We admired Midge’s courage 
and strength of character. 

“She is a living miracle.” said Glo. “She 
will not be conquered by approbation. 
She doesn’t give a hoot for approval— 
anybody’s approval.” We sat for another 
hour. Then the doorknob turned quietly, 
and the Great Goddess Midge sneaked in. 
We watched her. She stooped under the 
bed and fished out a book. She opened 
it and sat down at the table. 

“How's this?” said Glo. 

“Are you sick?” said I. 

Midge shook her head. She raised 
large dreamy eyes and looked at the 
ceiling. 

“Have you abdicated?” asked Glo. 

Midge shook her head again. 

“I can’t,” she said. “Leonard is. proud 
of me. I’ve decided to be Big Minnie 
always. Why, when I told him I was Big 
Minnie he picked me up and swung me 
almost to the sky.” 

“What did Cousin Leonard say?” 
asked Glo. 

Midge took her time about telling and 
then she spoke slowly. “He believed in 
me— all the time he has,” she said. 
“Why he said, ‘I told Dad you weren’t 
merely a little silly simpleton’!” 

“Some compliment!” Glo said. “They 
must have had an argument. What else 
did he say?” 

Midge’s cheeks grew pink, then pinker, 
then scarlet. She leaned further over her 
book. Her nose nearly touched the pages. 

“The English,” she said, “were con- 
quered by the Normans in the fall of the 
year ten sixty-six.” 

“Yeah,” said Glo, her voice gloomy 
with disgust and disappointment. “And 
Midge Newcombe was conquered by 
something or other in the spring of the 
year sophomore.” 
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VELING PACKAGE 
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SANITARY NAPKINS 
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CProtectionand Comfort 
VENUS is the symbol of perfection— 


Venus Traveling Package is the newest de- 
velopment in comfort and convenience. 


It is so small that it can be carried in the 
purse, yet into its tiny size are unbelievably 
compressed three Sanitary Napkins of Venus 
quality that shake out easily to full size and 
downy whiteness. With other Venus. Sani- 
tary Apparel, sold at leading stores three in 
a package for a quarter. 


Ask to see Sanitary Belt No. 365 which is 


especially adapted for camp wear. 


If your favorite store cannot sup- 
ply you, send us a postcard with 
their name and address. 


VENUS CORPORATION 
1170 Broadway, New York 










The Beholder 


(Continued from page 28) 
Society has a circular listing the wild- 
flowers and shrubs which may and may 
not be picked. This will be mailed on re- 
ceipt of a stamped self-addressed enve- 
lope sent to the Society’s National Head- 
quarters, 3740 Oliver Street, Washington, 
D. C. Other literature sent on request. 

Here are a few of the wildflowers 
which you should be careful not to pick, 
at least near large towns or tourists’ 
points: 

Birdfoot violet 

Clematis 

Dogwood (Northern U. S.) 
Jack-in-the-pulpit 

Lily 


Orchids (all species) 
Rhododendron 
Spotted wintergreen 
Trailing arbutus 
Bluebell 

Phlox 

Columbine 

Gentian 

Tree anemone 
Larkspur (Eastern U. S.) 
Lobelia 

Pansy violet 
Solomon’s Seal 
Swamp magnolia 
Trillium 

Indian pipe 

Some species of ferns 





Well, something mighty uncomfortable. Lou Henry Hoover tells what next month 
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Why 
a ‘Tailored 


Uniform? 


Like Captain, 
like troop—that is 
whyofficersshould 
set their troops an 
example of smart- 
ness and grooming 
by wearing a per- 
fect fitting uni- 
form. 


Our uniforms 
fill these specifi- 
cations, because 
they are tailor 
made. ‘They are 
cut to individual 
measure and 
accordance with 
Girl Scout regula- 
tions. The cloth 
and workmanship 
are of the finest. 


in 


Prices and sam- 
ples of materials 
cheerfully furnish- 
ed upon request. 
Uniforms can be 
made from olive 
drab serge or kha- 


ki, as desired. 


Write direct to 


Ridabock &€§ Co. 


149-151 W. 36th St., New York, N.Y. 











(Continued from page 13) 
and jokes that I didn’t understand, and 
I was so afraid I would be slighted that 
I never gave anybody a chance to say 
anything at all to me. 
he next year, when I was a sopho- 


the girls better and they asked me to 
join the high school club, and I didn’t 
feel like such a worm all the time. I 
made the basketball team, because I was 
so skinny I could get around in a hurry, 
and I usually had a part in the high 
school plays because mother was such a 
wonderful person to think up costumes. 
Of course there was that awful time in 
the junior play when I got a coughing 
spell right in the middle of my big scene, 
and the whole play had to wait until I 
got over it. Anybody would be sorry to 
muff a scene like that; but I was sick for 
| a week with embarrassment. And it wasn’t 
| having spoiled the play that I suffered 
| over, either; it was because I had made 
| myself ridiculous. That ought to have 
showed me what was the matter with me, 
| but I didn’t have sense enough to see it. 

There was only one boy that I wasn’t 
| shy with—Martha Lou’s brother, Roger. 
| I suppose it was because he was so much 
| older that I never thought of him as a 
| possible beau. But during vacations when 
he and Martha Lou were home we three 
used to go to the movies together. 

Finally commencement did come 
around. It sort of stole up on me—and 
with it the question of ushers. The sen- 
iors were up in the auditorium working 
on the costumes for the senior play and 
the sophomores who were helping were 
there too. All of a sudden Alline Rey- 
nolds said, “I asked Dick Graves to be 
my usher.” 

And there it was—the awful moment. 
Then Marion said she thought she’d ask 
Jack Calhoun, and the other girls chimed 
in, and right there before my very eyes 
they bidded in every boy in our crowd. 
I couldn’t say a word. I couldn’t even 
think of a boy in the world except a 
gawky junior, Breck Smith, who came in 
from the country to school with his sis- 
ter. He was so impossible that everybody 
called him “Handsome” for a joke. 

Then Alline piped up with, “I know 
whom Phyllis is going to ask.” (I am 
Phyllis). I sat there looking dumb and 
wondering if anybody was going to laugh 
at me, when she went on, “She’s going 
to ask Martha Lou Martin’s brother, 
Roger. She’s keeping up a correspon- 
dence with him.” 

I could have dropped through the floor 
with relief. Why of course, I could ask 
him. He’d be home from college in time 
for commencement, and he’d love to be 
an usher, I was sure. Only I'd never 
thought of him as a beau. 

I was so fussed and relieved that I 
was sort of hysterical, and I blurted out, 
“Of course I'll ask Roger. Who’d you 
think I was going to ask—Handsome?”’ 

There was a little silence and then a 
sort of a gulping sound down among the 
sophomores, and there was Handsome’s 
little sister, Louise. Her face was all 
tight and red, and she got up and went 
out crying. I couldn’t say anything, and 











more, I began to have fun. I got to know, 


“I Am a Girl Who—” 


everybody else just sat there, too. Every- 
body that is, except Betty Gunning, 
who'd been sitting next to Louise. “It 
makes me tired,” she said, “the way you 
big snobs treat Breck. He's the only 
junior boy that hasn’t been asked to a 
single senior party this year. You all 
can't see anybody out of your own little 
crowd. Maybe he does act funny. But 
you'd act funny, too, if you were as lone- 
some and shy as he is.” 

“Don’t be a pill, Betty,” Alline said. 
“Breck may be all right, but nobody 
wants to go round with him.” 

I didn’t say anything. Betty’s words, 
“You’d act funny, too, if you were as 
lonesome and shy as he is,” kept saying 
themselves over in my head. It had never 
occurred to me before that a boy could 
be shy. I sat looking out the window and 
there he was down at the end of the 
walk, standing by the ramshackle old 
Ford he and Louise came to school in. 
Louise was going across the grass wiping 
her eyes. She'd tell him what I had said! 

I couldn't let that happen. Before I 
knew it, I was racing downstairs and 
across the yard. Louise was almost up to 
him. “Oh, Breck,” I yelled out. He 
looked my way and I got to him at 
the same time she did. “I wanted to 
ask you,” I gasped out, “if you'd be my 
usher for commencement.” 

I don’t think he even noticed Louise 
was crying. He just shoved her in the 
car, and said sort of hoarse, ‘“Sure—ii 
you want me.” Then he jumped in and 
drove off like mad. When I came to, I 
was laughing and crying at the same 
time. He acted just as I did. All of a 
sudden I knew he'd be miserable all 
night because he’d gone off so funny. 

And that’s about all there is to it. He 
wasn’t really bad at all when you got to 
knowing him. And we did have fun at 
the junior party and at commencement 
picnics and things. 

But the reason I’m writing this is that 
I think a lot of shy girls don’t realize 
that boys are shy, too. I still have a 
hard time realizing it, even if I am a 
sophomore in college. All my freshman 
year, every time I was introduced to 4 
boy I was so nervous I felt as though | 
had the palsy. But I let my teeth chat- 
ter. They got so they went in a regular 
tune that said, ““He’s just as shy as you 
are. He’s just as shy as you are.” Then 
I'd stop thinking about myself and 
manage to act human and friendly. 

I’ve thought something else out, too. 
It is that being shy is a kind of selfish- 
ness. You’re so busy thinking about 
yourself and what kind of impression 
you are making on other people that you 
haven’t any part of you left to think 
about them, and really to enjoy them. 
It’s as if you had your eyes turned in on 
yourself all the time, when you might 
turn them out on your friends. 

Some day I’m hoping to be so thought- 
ful of other people that I’ll always be at 
ease and have grand poise and all that. 
But I’m not that perfect yet. I’m still 
just so plain glad to know I’m not the 
only shy person in the world that I can 
sometimes forget myself long enough to 
put someone else at ease. 





How is your backhand drive? Helen Wills will write about it next month 
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: | With a finger on her lips she ducked | W. B. Gates, A. M., Pres. Blackstone, Va, 
; Ra ele Moceasins | quickly and was out in the blinding | 
y ng y glare of the morning. 
r : : 
i What has happened so far in this story 
) ~ . ~ 
‘ From a cattle-ranch in the Southwest, 
which has been her family’s home ever 
: since she can remember, comes Raquel >» A, fully accredited stand- 
5 Daniels to The Towers, a fashionable t¢ dary Courses leading to Tach- 
g | Eastern finishing school. As soon as she olle Ow ye Rg Be 
: arrives, Lois Wainwright, beautiful and | eng sell, gy | 
| spoiled, makes it plain that she doesn’t oltre GME Secretarial Training, 
care to room with the “cowgirl” as the | Teacher Training, Dramatic Art, Commercial Art. 
9 | : : Fine Arts. Conservatory of Music unexcelled. New, 
principal had planned. Raquel had ex- | fully equipped buildings on extensive campus over- 
| pected Lois to be especially friendly, too, || shorts’ Horseback ‘riding. Por catalog, ndiress, The 
it | because she is a cousin of Jimmy Hovey, Registrar, St. Mary's College, Box 47, Notre Dame, Ind. 
7 | who has lived for several months on the | 
y Are True Moceasins Daniels’ ranch. Anne Marvin, takes 
Raquel under her wing. ®) 9 
we The t 6 dies ee | But even Anne’s friendship for the | t. arys 
1€ ne type ol footwear originated Dy | new gi a ° 
if the American Indian—and whoever | a yy | whi “4 influence - cademy — 
.d heard of an Indian with sore feet? | Fest O e SCROG!, Walch 15 very muc ft D 
I under the domination of Lois. When ote ane | 
Pack a pair of these good looking parties are given, Raquel is left out, and | AN IDEAL school for girls, 80 miles from Chicago, 
. sport shoes into your camp outfit |]! when the war starts and bazaars and || City advantuzes. Commissioned. high, school on 
: onl yen con foeget ge diag — | fairs are being planned to help, she isn’t |] Central Association, An aperious ean pits Ue naturel 
ul! ou ve proud of their stylish ap- | even asked to sell candy. Raquel feels | beauty overlonking winding river. Regular cur- 
_ are e. 4" « ( > ocational courses in usic, ramatic 
y. pearance, too that. without Anne. she could not have | Art, Fine Arts, Home Economics, Commercial 
je vt d Th T ace rts. Physical | training Outdoor sports. 
a May we send you our New Free Ss aye at e Lowers. : Horseback riding For catalog address 
! ‘i “ | After a weekend at Anne’s home | The Registrar, St. Mary’s Academy 
at Illustrated Catalog showing where Raquel meets Barry, Anne’s | Box 47, Notre Dame, Indiana 
nt | complete line of more brother, she returns to The Towers to | 
| than 60 Styles um find a telegram from her father calling 
at Stock? her home to run the ranch while he and WESTMOORLAND COLLEGE 
ze P he j j , Located in su San A io, Tex 
ee yee er brothers do their part in the war. oa nny San Antonio, Texas 
a Verely write to F ane P : Junior College and High School 
Lois, too, leaves the school in response 
a DEPT. A : courses. Splendid School of Fine Arts. 
to a message from her father that he is Hichest affli: Excell di 
= ill and must travel to a warmer climate Oodon oe Cat fal ecoasncm 
j _ . . ; utdoor recreation. Careful supervi- 
. G. H. BASS & CO. When Raquel arrives at the Lazy L sion. Christian Training. Write pad 
7 Wilt ——— Ranch, she finds them all waiting—her 
a | a, Se mother, Jimmy Hovey, her father and 
a ‘s : : 
Shoemakers Since 1876 | brothers and the cowboys. Mr. Daniels ‘ 
= | | talks a long while with his daughter on MISS HARRIS FLORIDASCHOOL 
en ° ° Under Northern Management. For the Northern 
| the running of the ranch and the ship- Girl who needs abundant outdoor life, a flood of 
n TH ES KY PIL OT STA R| ping of cattle. and warns her against ter lane: m9 eee vaprigaeen ms win- 
| ; , , S Northern Faculty. ntima. ome Influences. 
0 and PLANET CHART --$ .50 | his cnemy, A. B. Mey ~~! . Successful Preparation for Leading Nerthern Colleges 
With Manual - - - - - - - - 1.00 As the spring goes by, a dry spring, | Illustrated catalog. 
sh- GEORGE R. LOCKWOO | when the cattle have a hard time finding JuLIA FittMorE Harris, Principal 
yut Englewood, N. J. | feed im the pastures Raquel discovers 1048 Brickell Avenue Miami, Florida 
ion i 1 j et ‘ 
ho that she won’t be able to ship as many 
* Schools head as she had hoped. Realizing the 
ink : * 
“ Viol ae Lol-t-14=P-0eige | importance of supplying the govern-||// VILLA de CHANTAL 
pate SECRETS REVEALED BY ment with beef for its soldiers, she de- ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
on MASTER HORSEMAN id he deel | f ND, ‘ 
~ cides upon the daring plan of going A home-school for girls. Accredited by the 
ght TO RIDE at home, easily quickly, into Mexico to buy more. She takes with University of Illinois and holding member- 
for health. beauty, = ship in the North Central Association of 
h 
ht- sport, business or social success. ortobecomea | her her fourteen-year-old brother, ||| schools. A fifteen-acre campus equipped for 
2 eee Georgie, and with his pony and _ her | summer and winter sports. 
A enowm scenes. © Chicago,Il. | pinto, Paintbrush, they start off. But | Address The Directress 
Sli IGM cease Laas | they don’t know that A. B. Meyers has | 
be BO seen, | Sone mead THE HEDGES 
HARRIETTE MELISSA MI ‘ it ‘ 
ran KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL Do they succeed in foiling the plotting 
ae Affiliated with New York University Froylan? Do they escape from the tunnel? | jorton, Mass. 30 miles from Boston. The Junior School 
: - 2 . Pines. 5S. e 
to ee Se i = Septet ont Surprises await in next o— s install- OY. Ay tty ‘Saskoseme late of cn 
~— Melisas Mitie Principal, 66 ‘Firth “Avenue, New York, N. Y. ment of this thrilling serzal. and play. Miss Gertrude ©. Garnish, Princignl 
fs ° > ’ 
Oh, such luscious things to cook outdoors—all in the September issue! 
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USED BY THE GIRL SCOUTS 
AND THE LEADING CAMPS 


ONN me paRAR 


** Vailored To Perfection ”’ 


MIDDIES 


A 


BLOOMERS 





Te smart middy in the il- 
lustration, made of snow 
white standard jean plus per- 
fect fit and tailoring, is priced 
at $1.00. 

For sale by the Girl Scout 


Camp Equipment Dept. and 
the leading retail stores. 


If there is na dealer in your 
city, write the makers. 


Tue GoLpMAN-BAER Co. 
32-34 8. PACA STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 









































wor 
or Sent Prepaid 5O0¢ 
PAYSONS INDELIBLE INK CO. 
31 HENSHAW AVE -NORTHAMPTON -MASS 





Art and Craft Supplies 


including Craft Leathers 
Tools and Designs. Beads and Loom. Hooked-Rug 
Outfit and Supplies. Reeds, Raffla and All Basket 
Materials, Artists and China Painting Supplies, 
Etc. Etc.—TInteresting Free Catalogues on Request. 
The Jayson Co. Inc., 217-219 Mercer St., N. Y. 
(Dept. 14) 





























y ~~ e 
The Funniest Joke I | 
Have Heard This Month 


Tireda—and T hen Some 


After coming in from a fourteen 
mile hike, the captain of a Girl Scout 
troop said, before dismissing them, “I 
want all who are too tired to take an- 
other hike, to take two paces for- 
ward.” 

All stepped forward except one. 
Noticing her, the captain said, “Well, 
are you ready for fourteen miles 
more?” 

“No, ma’am,” replied the tender- 
foot, “Ah’m too tired even to take 
thetwo steps.” —Sent by NoLA SWEN- 
son, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 











| Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your 
| funniest joke, telling us your name, 
| age, and address. A book will be 
awarded to every girl whose joke is 
| published in this space. 




















Bargains 


said Edward, 
little chickens must be trying to sell 
themselves—they keep yelling, ‘Cheep 
—cheep.’—Sent by Doris CHAMBER- 
LIN, Lebanon, Oregon. 


“Grandmother,” “the 


Poor Son! 


“Father!” cried the son of the absent- 
minded professor, “there’s a bug on the 
ceiling.” 

The professor, busy reading at the 


| time, answered without raising his eyes 


from his book, “Step on it and leave me 
alone.’—Sent by VivA Rosen, East 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


The 


Reason 





Museum an American was shown what 


| was said to be the skull of Oliver Crom- 


well. 
“That can’t be Cromwell’s skull,” said 
the American, “it is far too small.” 
“But ma’am,” replied the Irish guide, 
“that was his skull when he was a boy.” 
—Sent by Vera E. Sparkes, Sauk Cen- 
tre, Minnesota. 








= 
About Washing 


Your Uniform 
IF ~ a 


WV HEN you wash your 
Girl Scout Uniform 
of official Khaki use hot 
water and some good soap. 
Do not use soap containing 
free alkali, borax, turpen- 
tine, or rosin. Wash by 
hand, don’t boil and never 
use a scrubbing brush. 

Wash your uniform in this 
manner and you should 
have no trouble with fading 
of the color. 

The biggest value to you 
of your official Khaki Cloth 
Uniform is its ability to 
stand hard wear and to pro- 
tect your fine clothes. Your 
uniform is ideally suited for 
out-door activities and will 
serve you faithfully against 
the dirt and general wear- 
and-tear of hiking and camp- 
ing trips. 








This trade mark on your 
official Girl Scout Khaki 
Cloth 1s ‘your protection. 








Look for it! 
|| GIRL SCOUTS 














GIRL SCOUTS, INC. SotcSrer se NEW YORK CITY 


Obtainable only through your 
own National Girl Scout Official 
Equipment Headquarters 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THE OTTO GOETZE CO., NEW YORK CITY 

















| Who is she? | 


The answer is easy— | 
she is a member of THE 

| AMERICAN GIRL Earn- 

| Your-Own Club. She 

| earned her attractive } 
fall clothes by securing 
American Girl  sub- 
scriptions. And she 

earned her camp trip 

the same way. If you 

would like to know 

more about it and do 

| the same thing, write to 

Betty Brooks, 

| Y THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
| 670 Lexington Avenue, New York. 























More underclothes that you can make yourself for almost no money— 
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United States and Foreign 


Approval sheets for beginners; booklets by 
countries for the more advanced. Everything 
for collectors, sets, packets, albums, hinges 
etc. A stock of 40,000 varieties to select from. 
Reference please. 


OLD COLONY STAMP CO. 


333 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 


> y 

ANCHER’S $$$ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 
W hen ra S Fine triangle stamp; set German stamps with (prewar) 
value of forty million dollars (interesting); perforation 
gauge and mme. scale; small albuin; 1 air-mail set; 
A H b scarce stamp from smallest republic on earth; 1 news- 
} , our O y paper set; packet good stamps from Travancore, Malay, 
—— a ete., etc. eave oot tor ide, te eure 

T 7 applicants. Nice pocket stoc , val. 25c., with every or 
ND two or three weeks before school By Ossorne B. Bonp ANCHER STAMP CO., 148a Clerk Street, Jersey City, N.J. 

begins—two or three weeks in which 

to plan for the winter. Why not use the 
time to earn some of the things you will 
want so badly? It’s very easy. Secure sub- 























. . Fenway U d Hundred—100 different, 
HERE is so much of importance to FREE! beautiful stampe—all ‘wassed—from  far- 


. . . | off countries, which would cost $1.00 if purchased from 
discuss this month that we are go approval sheets. Included are: Albania, Antioquia, Bos- 

















“sade : : : i ia, Chad, y, Cuba, . Ny , ete. 
scriptions for the AMERICAN Giri from ing to omit the series on stamp collecting nt his pe ye wnt et. gy 
your schoolmates. and use the column for the two most | spplicants enclosing 4c postage: Big lists also free— 
: ngage , l ers in philately to-day. | “"* °““” 
Below is alist of things you may want ]) SCOTT “Charies A. Lindbergh is the | ____16t manuel Se"Bo, man 
and the number of American G1rt sub- ae ae . 
scriptions needed to earn each. first man, still living, that the United THE MAP PACKET 
- : States has honored by issuing a postage contains 4 re” aap Somes from oo Lan 
; ; spheres. Also a packet o erent stamps wit animals, 
Our Premium List stamp commemorating his very’ daring birds, ships and scenery to approval applicants, all for 
Article ie. 2 Ye. flight from New York to Paris. The . Sane. sailed asinine 
: ° . . E. SAXE b» = e! , Pa. 
Midge Fa : stamp is of the same size as the current ae 
ng I air mail stamps and is printed in a very | .. FREE—DANDY PACKET, BIG LIST 
pee Pacey Sewing Kit I . Coupons, hinges with approvals for name. Address two 
Stockings I deep shade of blue. The central design collectors, Ss postage, | Speclal—t0e. _ each—-50 , Asia- 
ne I 4 ’ © . > ov) e Os. 5 r. 
Sa oc ; represents Lindbergh’s airplane The Cols. ; 35 U. 8. A.; 20 Australia; 10 Animal; 15 Pictures; 
rE in oak : Spirit of St. Louis in fight. Across the | * Pinan 2 BIE vy te Ree. 8 
Guide Hove : top of the stamp, in white roman letters, gg eng gE 
Bandeau ice are the words “United States Postage” ] 0 auf stampg T5e2 500, 250: 300. 15e:" 2006 
ots. che: oxenene . . “or: . 199 2.75. U. S. 100 25c; 150, 65c; 100 Brit. Coloni 
Belt (web)... I with the words “Lindbergh Air Mail” | 30.'°wichaci, 4444D Clifton, Chieape: oe 
Scouting is Fun . I di l b h 
py elcome ; oe Set 8 unused CENTRAL LITHUANIA, cat. 27c 
First Ai 00 I hs 7. se a y. NIA, - 2c, 
First Aid Kit (small) 1 The stamp was first placed on sale on free to applicants for approvals at 50% off, or 
re hee 2 - June 18th at only four post offices In the better. Lists. Van’s Stamp Co., Walla Walla, Wash. 
Sun Watch : United States—St. Louis, Detroit, Wash- 


Compass (plain) 
American Girl (1 year) 
Ring (silver) 

Knife, No. 1 


ag Set 
Fla ashlight a all) 
roop Pennan 
Compass _ Wdiolite ) 


ington and Little Falls, Minnesota. At | 500 emery eS a 


Detroit and Little Falls the entire supply | Fred Onken, 630 79th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
of postage stamps had been sold out be- 
fore noon of that day. The post office 





FREE 101 Diff. Peachy stamps to app. appl. Postage 
2c. Johnson Stamp Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 











Hat. at St. Louis used a special cancellation Write for free list of Packets and Sets. 

Bloomers stamp on the first day air mail covers Neil Gronberg, Box 5441, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nature Provect. mailed in that city. It is a circular cachet 

First Aid ee ‘i with a picture of the “Spirit of St. Louis” KNOW EARN WEAR 
dards for Flag Staffs. itu 7 2 

——— and the city name and date. The words Girl Scout Merit Badges 

Tam No. 3 “Lindbergh Celebration” appear in the 

Ring (gold) * 

Flag Carrier upper half of the circle. 

American Flag (2x3) 


Thinking that several of our readers 
might want one of these first day covers 
the Stamp Column Editor had a few 
mailed and, if you will write him, he will 


Flashlight (large) 
Eagle Emblem 
Knickers 

Camp Kit 
Haversack, No. 2 
G. S. Handyfacts 


WAWOwWeWkWWSwSBssSWSNRNDNNHNKHNKNHHNHHHH 


Girls’ Clubs, by Helen Ferris . 
Producing Amateur Entertain- tell you how one may be secured. We 
ne - ~-eleeesabenen will gladly secure a copy of the stamp 


First Aid Kit (large) 
Aluminum Mess Kit 


and send it to you for fifteen cents, 


NMUNOOHOOCOCOUUUNUMR PHLALSAAAHSHHAAWWWHWWWWHWHWWHWeENHDNNNHHHD 


3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 
esa mages ‘ which includes return postage. The Citizen—Symbol Eight Pointed Star 
Long Coat Suit 4 * * * * * 
3irl Scout Book Ends 4 
Bultet Bax pet ig : 4 4 , » Show Yo ur Badge ! 
ewan tanesed 3 Phis month we illustrate the special Girl Scout Badges add immeas- 
Scout Emblem 5 postage stamp which Australia issued to urably to the beauty and distinc- 
Troop Flag (2'sx4) (Lettering 5 ° tion of your uniform. Wear 
Z eR commemorate the opening of the new them? Let gene Gdands to soeud 

1can x5 7 ° : 
Haversack, No. 1... 7 § Federal Parliament at Canberra. In the of the honors you have won. 
Deel Bas (s2n96) ; &§ March American Girt the Editor Girl Scout Badges are beauti- 
seen ghee. rg . 6S offered to mail these first day covers in re See 
Short Coat Suit 8 6 i y made by the largest makers of 
Saget 9 6 Australia on May 9th to those readers embroidered emblems in the 
rist Watch 9 6 me ? world 
Poncho (60x80) 9 6 who were interested. About one hundred 
American Flag (4x6) i 9 7 : s Manufactured by 
Raincoat (oil skit 10 5 readers took advantage of this and now Li Broth C I 
Bathing Sue Midget 7°66 OC they can feel very much satisfied that —, “4 me nc. 
” Kodak ir 8 . : more, Marylan 
Troop kl: Re ne “4 8 they did. One stamp dealer in England 
Blankets... s : places the current value of these covers oy ood only through 
Troop Flag (4x6) (Letteringextra) 14 10 at eight shillings (about two dollars). Girl Scout National Ne Yat 
I would suggest to all readers who Headquarters New Yor 




















Pore which are listed for two-year 
subscriptions only cannot be given for 


have one of these first day covers that 
one-year subscriptions. Nor can 1 two-year they put it away where it will not be « 
subscription be accepted in place of 2 one- subject to a lot of handling as too much Don t Suffer 


year subscriptions. Part payments in money handling causes the envelope to become 
cannot be accepted. worn and this will lessen its value. With Itching Rashes 
Premiums cannot be allowed on your Correction: We said last month that 





a 
own subscriptions. oe a , i C t 
Premiums must be requested at the time July first was the sixteenth anerversar) Sse u icura 


he Confederation of the Dominion | 
the subscription order is sent. of t J _— Soap, Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere. Sam 
P of Canada. It should have read sixtieth.| _ free of Cuticu-a Laboratories, Dept. R, Malden. 


If you’re getting a Needlewoman’s Badge read Helen Perry Curtis’ article 
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Uniforms 
Size Price 
Long Coat cicnicivesenese SOROS BESS 
38-44 4.15 
Short Coat Suit..............:: 10-18 4.70 
38-44 5.20 
EO 55: fe vcahie sabceutnemancustree 10-44 2.10 
Bloomers Fass dceiensvecc oe 1.85 
Knickers 10-44 2.15 
Middy—Official khaki... 10-42 = 1.75 
Norfolk Suit—Officer’s 
Khaki, lightweight 32-44 &.00 
Serge He! ; 32-44 38.00 
Hat, Officer’s, Serge 634-8 4.00 
Hat, Officer’s, Felt with 
insignia..... seers rons 634-8 3.00 
Hat, Girl Scout’s............ . 6%-8 1.60 
Web Belt 28-38 65 
40-46 75 
Leather Belt for Officers. 28-38 2.75 
40-42 3.00 
Neckerchiefs, each................::c0:00 45 
Bandeaux (to match 
neckerchiefs), each.............. i 45 
Colors: green, purple, dar 
blue, light blue, brown, car- 
dinal, black, and yellow. 
I isccccsanctences okasacionsiis 2.00 
|) eer cues «= 
Yellow Slickers... 10 3.75 
12 4.00 
14-20 5.00 
Sweaters—Brown and 
Green Heather 
ee See 32-40 8.00 
Slipover Model...... en 32-40 7.00 
Badges 
Price 
+ Attendance Stars 
WINE. ocoeseck cas reeendsaoesnnindsacaaans $0.20 
I Je ne eeiseaapepeninain 15 
+ First Class Badge..................... oo 
+ Flower Crests seintteessdinses 15 
7*Life Saving Crosses 
Silver fe eRe eee 1.75 
I Eo sigs kes ycnendanreabaicedrsnae 1.50 
+ Proficiency Badges ................ As 
7 Second Class Badge bis aS 
¢*Thanks Badge 
Heavy gold plate with bar . 3.00 
10K Gold Pin 5.00 
Gee Fete PAB......ccisiccsicss. 75 
Silver Plate a ; as 
Insignia 
Price 
DE iosiseicnicccsesevnnns siyandscscee 
7 Corporal’s Chevron ; 10 
+ Ex-Patrol Leader's Chevron .20 
+ Hat Insignia (for Captain’s 
OS en a ee 50 


When you buy Girl Scout Equipment, 





Standard Price List 
for Girl Scout Equipment 


Effective August Ist, 1927 


Price 
+ Lapels—G. S., for Girl Scouts $0.20 
+ Patrol Leader’s Chevron............ Bi 
Pins 
Price 
7 Brownie st $0.15 
+ Committee Be 
+*Community Service Re 
+*Golden Eaglet 1.50 
+ Lapels—G. S.—Bronze 50 
7 Girl Scout Pins 
10K Gold (safety catch) 3.00 
Gold Filled (safety catch) 75 
New plain type a5 
Old style plain pin 08 
Midget gold filled 50 
Worn by Officers or Girl 
Scouts when not in uniform 
Senior Girl Scout Pin ae 
Songs 
Price 
America, the Beautiful $0.05 
Are You There? ‘ 10 
Enrollment 10 
Everybody Ought to Be a Scout AS 
First National Training School ae 
Girl Guide . 60 
Girl Scouts Are True . a5 
Girl Scout Song Book.................. 50 
Girl Scout Songs 
WE II cco ecisn dev cinsecosaaanusces 10 
Piano Edition Saahcaastonanttones .30 
Girl Scout Song Sheet oS eaiiaveainite 04 
Lots of 10 or more ss 03 
0 ee ee ae AS 
Pukmee On ...;.......:- sasatteaciee ; .30 
Oh, Beautiful Country.................. 05 
On the Trail: 
Piano Edition .................... 40 
Midget Size seenaaneaaciel 05 
Lots of 10 or more cin 02 
Onward : 45 
TIE RIND nc 03shdses<nrdosnciacencesseigiis 25 
Flags 
American Flags 
Size Material Price 
2x3 ft. Wool $2.80 
3x5 ft. Wool 3.60 
4x6 ft. Wool 4.60 
¥ Troop Flags 
Size Material Price Lettering 
2 x3 ft. Wool $2.60 10c per letter 
214x4 ft. Wool....... 4.20 15¢ ‘ - 
S eh ht. Wee....:539 ac * * 
4 6h. Wael... @e* “* 
NOTE: Two weeks are required to letter 


troop flags and pennants. 





3x4 
4x5 
6x7 
7x10 


Signal Flags 
Flag Set complete 
Includes: 
1 pr. Morse Code Flags, Jointed 
6-ft. Staff 
1 pr. Semaphore Flags, Heavy 
Web Carrying case 
pr. of Semaphere Flags in- 
cluding Sticks and Carrying 
Case 
pr. of Morse Code Flags with 
Jointed Staff and Carrying Case 
pr. of Morse Code Flags with- 
out Jointed Flagstaff or Carry- 
ing Case 


— 


_ 


_ 


Staffs 

1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with spiral 

G. S. Emblem 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Eagle 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spear 
G. S. Emblem—se parate 
Eagle Emblem—separate ... 
Spear Emblem—separate . 
Flag Carrier 


Literature 


Brown Book for Brown Ow/ls.... 
Brownie Handbook, English 
srownie Games, English 
Blue Book of Rules 
Camping Out (By L. H. Weir) 
Campward Ho! 
Camp and Field Notebook Cover 
Ceremonies around the Girl 
Scout Year 
Community Service Booklet— 
Each 
Per dozen 
First Aid Book— 
New Edition a 
Games and Recreational Methods 
for Clubs, Camps and Scouts 
(By Chas. F. Smith) 
Girls’ Clubs (By Helen Ferris) 
Girl Guide Book of Games 
Girl Scout Game Book 
Girl Scout Handyfacts 
Health Record Books, each 
Per dozen LE ains ‘ 
Handbook, Cloth Board Cover 
Flexible Cloth Cover 
English Girl Guide 






tn by ¢ 
a 


—) 


fg a 
ian i) 
a7 S A 


bo 
w 


_ 
ou 
oo 


% 


2.00 
2.00 
50 
35 
35 

10 
1.00 
1.10 

80 

a 


' 


please remember that you are helping to finance the promotion of Girl Scouting 
throughout the country, and to maintain your National Organization 


SPECIAL NOTE—These prices are subject to change without notice. 
*Sold only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards. 


) 















Above Prices Are Postage Paid 
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Standard Price List Continued 
° ° Price Price 
Literature (Consiemed) Series of Lew Cords First Aid Kit with Pouch $0.30 
— Iodine Antiseptic Pen, extra 50 
Home Service Booklet, each........ $0.10 Por Meare neon senewan = F050! cist Aid Kit, No. t 2.90 
“ ‘A Girl Scout is s Cheerful : - ; > 
| Per dozen ...... 1.00 “A Girl Scout’s Honor is to Flashlights. Small size 1.50 
How to Start a Girl Scout Troop A Large size 1.70 
. be Trusted - we 
| Pamphlet. each..................--s0s0s+ 0S « : yee Handkerchiefs—Girl Scout emblem: 
5 A Girl Scout is Kind to 3 
Per hundred asetanaele 4.50 Aaiueale” Linen e 35 
Knots, Hitches and Splices iinet 55 “4 Girl Reeek i Thrifty” Box of three ge od 1.00 
Life Saving Booklet........................ AS . Cotton .20 
Any of above, each 03 .n 100 
2 Por ROO coccccieciencsoee 2.50 Box of six 
Nature Program— Haversacks, No. 1 3.00 
A Guide to Girl Scout Leaders Posters— a = P meneoncne 2.00 
in their Nature Work .20 . = “ ‘. Shoulder Protection Straps, per 
Girl Scout Nature Trail Guides ~ — Poster 9A4x11% . pair 25 
Tenderfoot 03 Gi tS. seg F (B Hews : I Khaki, Official Girl Scout, 36- 
First Class and Rambler 05 "V os ke) ” y y 1s in. wide ..... : . 40 
Second Class and Observer 10 CG 1S — pre “li x 16 “1s Heavy for Officers, 28-in. wide .60 
Per set of 3 15 rirl Scout's Promise, * = Material for Brownie Uniform, 
: Per hundred 10.00 Tr pe? ee 25 
Nature Projects— Girl Scout’s Promise, 8 x 11 10 | Knives, No. 1 «1.60 
7 tia Bird, T, d Per hundred 8.00 No. 2 1.05 
NN ee oer, — — 19 30 Sheath Knife 1.60 
bok coer 1 oe $0 | MES domes 6 mm 398 
: —— a |, 4 e < 
a = aie ‘40 | Producing Amateur Entertain- + Patterns— 
a aos a nue 10 lc ments (By Helen Ferris) 2.00 Coat, Skirt or Bloomers, 10-42 AS 
. Rec ee ion sheet, ¢ ceseeecesee 20 Scout Mastership 1.50 Norfolk Cat S848 25 
Star Project oc... csesssseeesseeessneees 75 Short Stories for Girl Scouts 2.00 Brownie, 8-12 30 
Ye Andrée Logge sess la Tree Marker (not engraved) 8.00 Pocket Signal Charts, each 1S 
Pageant— — Management Course 45 In lots of ten or more, each 10 
roop Register (Field Notebook Poncho (45x72) 3.50 
Spirit of Girlhood (By Florence Size) 1.55 | p, x8? aaa 
Howard), each 50 c Poncho (60x82) 4.75 
15 Additional Sheets Rings, Silver, 3 to 9 1.00 
| Patrol Register, each = = Cosh Record 10K Gold, 3 to 9 300 
Patrol System for Girl Guides 25 (15 sheets) 25c. package | Rope, 4 ft. by % in. ‘1s 
Plays— __ Per sheet (broken pkg.) Sc. ea. Lots of 5 or more, each 10 
Treasurer's Monthly Record Guide, 15 ft., ring for belt 50 
Why They Gave a Show and (30 sheets) 25c. package | Serge, O. D., 54-in. wide, per 
How (By Mrs. B. O. Edey) Per Sheet (broken pkg.) 2c. ea. eed : 4.75 
Each : . . AS Treasurer’s or Scribe’s Record Sewing Kit, Tin Casc 25 
How St. John Came to Bencer's (15 sheets) 25c. package Aluminum Case cali 50 
School ; Per sheet (broken pkg.) 3c. ea. | Girl Scout Stationery 55 
A Pot of Red Geraniums Individual Record Girl Scout Stickers—each Ol 
Why the Rubbish? (30 sheets) 25c. package Per dozen 10 
Everybody's Affair Per sheet (broken pkg.) 2c. ea. Stockings, Cotton, sizes 8-11 55 
When the Four Winds Met Troop Advancement Record Sun Watch 100 
(By Oleda Schrottky) e 3c. a sheet | Trefoil Emblem Stickers (em- 
Magic Gold Pieces Troop Reports bossed in gold) 02 
(By Margaret Mochrie) (30 sheets) 25c. package 3 for 05 
RBOUE FER, DUI onciccsiccsescinisonons 85 Per sheet (broken pkg.) 2c. ea. 12 for ae 7 1S 
Lots of ten or more, each........... .10 ’ 100 for aij, 
tie iiadilteas Miscellaneous __ | Thread, Khaki spool a toe 
— Price Per dozen spools 1.20 
- of Six (Silhouette).............. 10 | Axe, with Sheath $1.85 | + Uniform Make-up Sets— 
1 dozen sets 1.00 | Belt Hooks, extra 05 Long Coat Uniform 70 
Set of four (Colored) (Fall, Blankets—3%4-pound camel’s hair 5.50 1 Long Coat Pattern Giv 
Winter, Spring, Summer O.D.—3%-pound all wool, size 1 Pair Lapels \ od 
Sets cannot be broken) AS | 66 x 89 4.75 1 Spool of Thread \ — 
eS | eee . 150 | Bugle aos : 5.00 1 Set of Buttons _— 
| En a TS 2 for .05 Braid—\4 -inch, wide yard.... 10 Two-piece Uniform ................. 385 
Washington Little House (Ex- 7Buttons—Per set 25 1 Short Coat Pattern 
| EEE een ee ws .02 10s—6 L to set—dozen sets 2.75 1 Skirt Pattern ) Give 
| Washington Little House Camp Toilet Kit 2.35 1 Pair Lapels pattern 
(Doorway) 02 | Canteen, Aluminum .................... 2.75 1 Spool of Thread { size 
| Girl Scout Laws (By E. B. Compass. Plain 1.00 1 Set of Buttons 
RTE DES LATE De PRAT 05 Radiolite Dial 1.50 No Make-up sets for middies 
Per hundred................. 4.50 | Cuts z and bloomers 
Girl Scout’s Promise. 05 tS ee 1.00 | Whistles 20 
Par DE oooh es 4.50 | penetra Nadas eve 75 | Wrist Watch, Radiolite 4.00 
Important Instructions ae Ordering Equipment 
| 1. Girl Scout equipment can be sold only upon written approval of registered captain. 
| 2. Cash must accompany all orders. All checks, drafts, or money orders should be made payable to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. 
3. Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat lapels are sold only when official khaki is purchased from National Headquarters 
| 4. Authorized department stores cannot sell any of the items marked with a f. 
5. Hats are not returnable. See order blank for size. 
| When you buy Girl Scout Equipment, please remember that you are helping to finance the promotion of Girl Scouting 
| throughout the country, and to maintain your National Organization 
| Mail all Orders to 
| GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
670 Lexington Ave. New York City 
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What Am I? 

I am a raptorial, nocturnal bird. Find out 
what these words mean, then you can classify 
me more easily, although you'll find the let- 
ters of my name spelled out in the picture. 
I’m in the picture too, but I'll have to be 
going soon in quest of my supper. You 
probably know by now why I have to start 
out so late, if you've looked up those words. 
I’m not considered much of a singer, but it 
is the only song I know, and birds, like girls 
and boys, ought to be happy alwaysand send 
out as much cheer and happiness as possible. 
So if you should happen to hear me some 
night, when you Girl Scouts are at camp, 
don’t think I’m inquisitive, even though I 
may sound so. Some people say I’m a wise 
bird, but it’s only my way of being happy. 


Dividing the Inheritance 


A farmer died, leaving five sons and a 
square plot of land, made with sixteen 
matchsticks, as shown in the figure below. 
The eldest son was to have the square 
marked A, and the remaining three-fourths, 
marked B, was to be divided among the 
four younger sons in equal parts, each plot 
to be of the same shape. Show, by placing 
additional matchsticks within the figure, 
how this was done. 





A 








B 











From Matchstick Magic, by Witt BLYTHE 


Beheadings 
Lehead: 
To repair and leave extreme point 
Small rodents and leave frozen water 
To think and leave to employ 





Part of the neck and leave an animal 
Tidy and leave to consume 
Not any and leave a unit 


Subtraction 
Remove one letter at a time from the fol- 
lowing words, always leaving a complete 
word, until all the letters have been used: 
Paint 
Swing 
Manger 
Plant 
By NEL LOuNSBERRY 


Hidden Treasure 


In each of the following sentences the 
name of something familiar to every Girl 
Scout is buried. The word is there—spelled 
out, with letters in the proper order. The 
trick is to find out in what part of the 
sentence the word begins. See if you can un- 
cover the hidden object. 

Example: The italicized letters in the 
phrase American Dye Works is candy. Find 
the words in the following: 


1. He went to Dorpat, rolling into the 
Estonian city in a shining yellow motor 
car with peacock blue wheels. 

. The little boy began to stammer it 
badgered by the older children into 
telling what he knew. 

3. I saw the sign almost half a block 

away—‘“Puppies for Sale.” 

4. She pried open the bottle cap. “Tainted 

pickles!” she exclaimed. 

5. She didn’t know whether the correct 

answer was Xenophon or Plato 


Anew Gr Costits) 


\WHAT AM I?: Deer (Virginia) 
GIRL ScouT Cross 
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MATCHSTICK PUZZLE 
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Meadowlark, Towhet 
Ostrich 








Cormorant, 
Bobolink, Tanager, Curlew, Sandpiper, 


SCRAMBLED BIRDS: 





CURTAILINGS: Poem, Poe, cape, cap. 
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Yo, ho, ho! 


For An American Girl Treasure Hunt 


OU know what a Treasure Hunt is, don’t you? It’s 

a mysterious hike laid out in advance by a Com- 
mittee. Those who start out on The Treasure Hunt don’t 
know where they are going. They meet at a certain place, 

| at a certain time, and are given a sealed envelope in 


A PR 


4ahta 








which are directions about where to go next. At the " 
second stop, they hunt for more directions. When they 
find them, they know where to go then—and so on. 
Every stop in your American Girl Treasure Hunt 
fol must represent something in The American Girl. You 
neil will find six stops on this map—mystery stories, sports, : 
“4 puzzles, nature pages and outdoor cooking pages. What itt, 
ed: 


is the treasure? That is for you to decide! 

The day before your Treasure Hunt is a good time to \ 
lay it out. But don’t forget that it may rain in the night, % 4 
so place your trail signs accordingly. If you are the 
Committee, time yourselves as you lay out the trail. 
sa This will show you at what time the Treasu-e Hunt 
sai should start, an important part if cooks at the end of 
the Hunt are to have supper ready! 

You will work most easily if you lay out your trail 


cE) 

















the backwards, going first to the place where you wish to 
Girl hide the Treasure. This is why—at Station One you 
tled | must hide directions for going to Station Two. By 
. << working backwards, when you arrive at Station One, 
a you have already decided where Two is and so can de- 
- scribe trail signs quickly because you know what is there. 
baal Any spot can be a Station—a tree, a bush, a bottle 
picked up on the trail and stuck into a tree. And for an 
the American Girl Treasure Hunt, what you select must 
Find e related to the magazine in some way. One very clever 
thing to do would be to have your directions in the form 
of a miniature magazine, illustrated with pictures cut 
the out from the real American Girl. 
otor And at every stop, it will be great fun to get out 
the magazine itself and act out the station, as it were. 
r it. Read a mystery story at the Mystery Station; play a 
into game at Sports; work out a puzzle from the Puzzle Page 
at Puzzles—and so on. 
, This map is far from complete! You are supposed 
rlock to fill it in for yourselves with plenty of imagination and 











all kinds of Trail Signs. Don’t forget to take a snapshot 
of your American Girl Treasure Hunt and send it in 
with a letter telling just what you did. 


inted 


rrect 


< 5, starting on American Girl Ireasures 
f - receive TUSTEMOUS divesions Fj 
. 

















Showing girls eagerly pursuing the treasure 


always to be found in our magazine 
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SK the girls in your troop what kind of middy 


they prefer. You will find that more of 
them favor the MAN O* WAR Middy 
than any other make. The MAN O° WAR 
Middy means the same thing to the out-of- 
doors girl that the Stetson hat meant to the 
old time cowboy. It’s a necessary part of 
every Girl Scout’s equipment. 
Illustrated is the A-11 model which is the most popular of 
all MAN O° WAR Middies. It is beautifully tailored 
and fits closely around the neck. The sloped sides 
make it fit trimly over the hips. A generously deep 
hem at the bottom, convenient tie loop and a handy 


EVERYTHING FOR 


pocket are features. In snow-white Super Jean, this middy is 
priced as low as $1.25. It is always becoming and adds to the 
smartness of any costume it is worn with. Isn't that the kind of 
middy you want for school next fall? 

Look for the little green battleship trade mark to make sure 
that you are getting a MAN O° WAR. This trade mark is 


also a guarantee of quality in bloomers, running trurks 


and other camp, school and gym togs. If your local store can- 
not supply you, write us. 
BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO. 
Originators of the Sloped Side Middy 
1511 Guilford Ave. Baltimore, Md. 


CAMP, SCHOOL AND GYM 
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